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“First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor’s view 


A choice for Britain 


then the full grain in the ear ^ 
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'Is it your idea of a classless society first 
to get rid of a working class?' 
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On Thursday Britons confront the ques- 
tion of their continued membership in the 
European Common Market. The referendum 
June 5 will, hopefully, settle once and for all 
whether Britain will stay in Lune with the 
broad vision of the European Economic 
Community (EEC>, or bow out and go it alone 
as an Island nation. 

There arc heartfelt differences of opinion 
about the issue. The an I i marketeers fear most 
I he eventual Joss of British sovereignty, 
arguing that (he British Parliament and 
government haw to give precedence to the 
laws and regulations of the community. But 
the very fact of growing economic “inter- 
dependence” already means a certain loss of 
“independence.” Is it better for Britain to 
help shape the rules of the evolving world 
economic order — or be subject to them 
without a voice? 

Indeed, as we weigh the pros and cons of 
Common Market membership from the stand- 
poinl of Britain’s potential role in Europe and 
its own economic health, we are hard pul to it 
to find much rationale for withdrawal. 

In economic terms, a limping Britain today 
urgently needs a spur to competition to help it 
break out of the pattern of a stop-and-go 
economy. The benefits of membership have 
not yet realized because it takes more 
than two years to dismantle tariff barriers, 
and recession throughout Europe has slowed 
down capital Investment. Bui the Common 
Market Nine are now one of-the strongest 
economic powers in the world, creating a huge 
market- of tnore than .250 million people for 
. British goods. For a nation that depends for Us 
■- 8“PViyai on trade, the potential 1 b self-evident. 

. /.EarHW tears, that, market membership 
would mean higher food prices in Britain have 
proved false. Because of the dramatic rise in 
world farm prices, some EEC prices have 
been appreciably lower. 

There are even broader imperatives for 
market membership, however. Britain, which 
no longer has a strong military presence 
around the world, can play a more significant 
role in tandem with on emerglng.Europe than 
by remaining. outside it. The record so far is 
encouraging. : 

T hus ? London hto .been a moderating in- 
Upence in the $Efl; making H more outward 
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growing global communist challenge, the 
■ logic oJ the drown remains. It is worth 
i recalling that the Soviet Union does not like 
the Common Market or the idea of European 
union and Hint some of the opposition to it in 
Britain comes from the Marxists. 

In same respects the Nine already are 
working together effectively. They have, for 
instance, taken common positions on the 
European security conference which the 
It i i.s.s inns are vigorously promoting, and they 
are hammering out a common trade policy 
fowurd (he Soviet bloc. Military integration, of 
course, is extensive and economic integration 
is growing. 

As for the issue of sovereignty, concern that 
Britain might one day forfeit its independence 
seems unfounded. Matters or conflict are 
decided in the market’s Council of Ministers, 
where not much is done without unanimous 
support. Instead of being overwhelmed by the 
Europeans, Britain has an opportunity to 
contribute its own great parliamentary tradi- 
tions and democratic ways to the European 
scene. Its sense of justice and fair play can be 
leavening influences. 

(Jne more, and most important point: Some 
believe, that membership somehow weakens 
the special bond that has long existed between 
Britain and the United Slates, which share a 
heritage of political democracy the world so 
# sorely needs. 

The question to be asked is: How can the 
two nations contribute most to the survival of 
Western democracy and world peace - a goal 
to which Britons and Americans aspire? The 
mosl important need is that the spiritual 
ideals and values which have guided the two 
peoples gather strength and become an even' 
Imre powerful force tor universal progress. It 
Is this! shared spiritual and moral animus 
which will enlighten mankind. 

But mi a purely polilical level there is no 
visible alternative to the trend toward Eu- 
ropean unity. A strong united Europe, free 
from tho kind of conflicts that have produced 
two world wars, and nlilc to stand up 
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from tho kind of conflicts that have produced PondAfQ U/ritc* 
two world wars, and nlilc to stand up WU!S. 

economically and miliiarlly to any challenge . r\ . 

S&S355SKBHS Portugal and democracy 

can play P vital role, hopefully will doveloo . T fltTI Slirnrlco^ »... ,, 
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can play a vital role, hopefully will develop 
stronger llhks.wllh its Atlantic ally. 
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’ nations want Britain to stay in. does -not automatically solve the crucial Fnr mom 
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the comrtunlty tad links primarily 
. jwth tpq. members, former colonies In Africa 
;reapll : pf British Influence,. 46 
8tatU9 Wht market. 
A calling point Is that even the Commonwealth 
nations want Britain to stay In. 

• On the political front. It is plain that it will 
be a long lime before the heterogeneous 
nations of the community achieve that vision- 
ary goal of a “United States.of Europe.” Yet in 
a world shrinking in size and becoming more 
and more interdependent, and in the face of a 
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similar, developments In other 
world? ■ 1- ... 

Strategy is of no avail Jf 
should always be taken IntJWjS ' 
lirsi. ure not taken into coni!dw«J*^ ; - ( 
obvious that the Portuguese wJ5V. 
reaction to the bad example ind 
of the Western democracies! . . ^ ! 

Individuals are not ladled diesjg ; 
the disposal of alliances. To 
military bases and the lUearem^. 
structures which are intended 
purpose of fighting agahwi 
force or even kHling them at/^^ T: 
For the Western nations it 
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After the vote— what’s next for the world? 

With the EC referendum out of the way for Europe and the U.S. no longer riveted to 
Southeast Asia, the West can look more seriously at global problems . 


By Joseph C. Harech 

Wo can all got dawn to work now. U.S, President 
(lorald Ford has rediscovered Europe and found itsavable — 
and worth saving. Europe has seen him und had Us own 
discovery - that lie is well inhailinttnl, well informed, and 
competent. And Ihiimn's referendum mi its continued 
membership in (he European Common Market has come and 
gone. 

Which clears the hoards for the North Atlantic community 
to settle down to the urgent and difficult but by no means 
unmanageable problems of their common future. Mostly, this 
means adjusting humun needs to material resources, which in 
turn means n lot of new arrangements between the industrial 
countries of the northern hemisphere and the raw material- 
producing countries of South America, Africa, and southern 
Asia. 

Most of the problems which for so long have diverted 
attention from those basic economic problems of the 
community now are happily cleared away. Of late there has 


been so much talk of varlom crises that It is worthwhile to 
note briefly the situations which have been resolved or are 
offered hope of resolution by time and timely attention. 

The latest to yield to common sense is the Middle East. 
Israel has recognized the peacefulness of the reopening of the 
Suez Canal by thinning out its forces in Sinni. For the first 
time since the 1067 war Israel artillery no longer bears 
threateningly on the canal itself. More important still, this is 
the first lime since that some 1967 war thut Israel has taken a 
step which recognizes that Egypt jusL might be interested 
sincerely in peace. 

Within the past week the United States has finally 
completed its disengagement from Indo-China. Except for a 
very modest embassy staff, Uic once enormous American 
establishment in Laos has gone home. 11 was hustled a bit in 
the going, but it did get out without bloodshed. 

Also within the past week Europe's own most disturbing 
political problem has offered signs of some relief. The young 
officers who run Portugal have had second and rational 
thoughts about bow far to leL the Communists go. It had 


seemed that the Communists might be allowed to get a 
stranglehold on communications, The latest word is that the 
officers will not let this highly dangerous event happen. 

China is Increasingly putting its weight into Europe as a 
counterpoise to Moscow’s weight. There is to be a Chinese 
Embassy to the European Common Market. France and China 
have polished up their relations, to the obvious distress of 
Moscow. 

The Chinese arc urging the United States to keep Its armed 
forces in Europe, and the Europeans to improve their unity. 
Maoist Communist groups have ceased causing trouble for 
Americans and West Europeans. They have elevated Moscow 
to top target. 

Turkey and Greece have not ycl found agreement on 
Cyprus, but somehow this problem has been so handled on the 
European stove that it no longer threatens Immediately to boil 
over. 

♦Ploase (urn to Page It 





• Wilson: 'rejects coalition 

A coalition 
government 

for Britain? 


By Takashl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 


:••• . • •- 

A coalition government to tide Britain 
through Its economic troubles? 

Former Conservative Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath intrigued a press conference 
^W$dnesday by smiling broadly as he replied, 
“I (tonlt know” to the suggestion. His smile, 
coming ofctQD of Labourite Education Min- 
ister ReginaldPreptice's somewhat maladroit 
suggestion to the same effect over the week- 
end, fueled speculation lhat cooperation be- 
tween pro-Eurojjean Conservatives, Liberals, 
and Labourites could carry over from the 
referendum campaign Into S more durable 
political line-up. " / _■ 

The suggestion is sharply rejected by Prime 
Minister Harold Wilton. Home Secretary Roy 
Jenkins, leader of Labour's pro-Common 
Market forces and logical candidate to head 
. Lalmdrites into a ctaJHion; shies away ver- 
bally from the idea. But some commentators 
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Suez Canal 
opens again 

. By John K. Cooley 

, f . V ■■ i: | Staff cqri^pomtentpf , = - ;,L ,j ; 

, ■ the Christian Sclwce Mbniter j • 

Bbtrut, Lebanon 
Egyptians look on the reopening of the Suez 
Canal with pride, and at the same time see It 
as reducing the risk of a new conflict with 
Israel. 

Radio, television, and political antennae 
throughout the Middle East were tuned to the 
color and ceremony attending Egyptian Presi- 
dent Sadat's reopening o( the Suez C&nal 
Thursday. ; . ![ 

Israel contributed Ip. the peaceful per- _ 
spectlve of the occasiort by completing a, 
pullback of its forces in Its forward occupation 
zone Of ,Sihai early Wednesday, just' eight 
ytora after tte pttack on Egypt of June s, 1967, 
la'aeli Defense Minister Shimon Peres said 
3,500. men, 15 tanka, and artillery ; were 
withdrawn to new positions. . \ •; : 

For Beiriit television pud jCnces Wednesday, i ' 
President Sadat said he was reopenlpg the 
canal. to show the-Unlted States and Prtoi^eDt ’ 
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Ford: new confidence 

What Europe 
trip has 
done for 
Ford 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

President Ford is gaining increased, con- 
fidence in his ability to deal with the in- 
tricacies of foreign policy. 1 . j-. 

This is the conclusion .of those who have ; 
;be*n with him: on hweta to 

Eutojw'-^ih'BrtiTOlS^fbr^NATO)^ frt Madrid 
(to meet General Franco), hi Salzbiirg (for 
two days or talks with Egyptian President 
Sadat), and here in Rome (to meet 1 Italian 
leadersand the Pope). . . : ' 

Mr.- Ford is described as "boning : Up” 
carefully on all foreign-polfcy details ~ :far : 
different, it is said, from President Nixoq who 
is represented as beihg interested hi only - the 
, broad framework of foreign-policy lasuek and ' 
.objectives." 1 ■ . i 

One result, 0^ ilils P ^It IS believed,' ^UtHatUie 
. President will rejy morn add riiore on himself 
and a httle'less oh Secretary of ^ate Henry A. 
Kissinger in; : Middle East and ' all other 
diplomatic moves.' 1 ;! V. l;, r 
• After the Salzburg lalks between President 
I Sadat and President Ford, the U.S. side Is 
making modest claims, about results. Blit 
privately- the vie'wis that substantial leverage 
was won jin' tppira pf 1 Ford’s j talks, next . 
week with. Israeli Prime Minister Yttehalr 
Rabin: ■ : ; 

^ . *i|»leatotpro.(o page U‘ 



The Sh&h: Russian displeasure . '? 

Moscow frowns 
on plans for U.S. 
spy base; in Iran h/ 

By Devkkurarka 

Special to 

The OiriatianScleoce Monitor,; . 

»'• ' . •' , ;Motopw ^ 

■ !The . Kremlin's iihetoe.' fiver Jran'6 defense ■ 
and arihs agreements with the United 'States, ; 
which H^b been building ^ for some tiipe, Has - 
surfaced, to Pravdaj the offleia] CptnmWiist ’ - 

T?air^forgaii.' . ' i'l-'Y ’ !l - 

The newspaper published on. Its frontpage ; . ” 
Wednesday a Tass news agency dispatch frton 
New York reporting the hew contract signed 
by Iran With Rockwell International ' to. buQ(l> 
bn electronic surveillance base {6 listen to ■' 
radio; and. telephone convertotjods fit tf» 


ignored the' Iranian arms drive white voicing 
wqutefln prJVale. • 

Thig Prevdfl item claimed that according to 
taJsdf the. American company, work' 
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By Gay Andrews Dilfin 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Atlanta 

On a Saturday afternoon shopping spree 
in Atlanta, a husband found a blouse for his 
wife. But as he carried It across the store to 
show her, buzzers blared and sales people 
confronted him. 

The blouse had been tagged with an 
electronic ticket that triggered an alarm as 
the man crossed an invisible line, 
r The embarrassed man was a legitimate 
customer. But his experience points up the 
effectiveness of new surveillance devices 
- aimed at shoplifters - and the fine line 
merchants must walk between servicing 
the customer and stopping the thief. 

Roef> uck & Co., prefers a low 
profUe In security. '‘We're here to service 
the legitimate customer,” says a Sears 
spokesman. “We don’t want television 
cameras taking pictures of our customers. 

I looks too distrustful and doesn't give the 
atmosphere we want.” 

Casual Comers, a junior-oriented retail 
chain with 140 outlets coast-to-coast, takes a 
tough stance. "If we catch a shoplifter we 
prosecute in all cases, even if it’s a 102- 


year-old grandmother who Is a hardship 
case,” says the manager of an Atlantic 
branch store. 

The woman shoplifter thought she was 
alone. Looking nervously about the depart- 
ment store, she stuffed three dresses into 
her shopping bog. But she was in for a 
surprise. Security guards, who hnd 
watched her on dosed circuit TV, quickly 
apprehended her. 

Security officials wish they had it so' easy 
every time. But shoplifting cost $1.8 billion 
Iasi year, a figure being pushed even 
higher by the current U.S. recession. 

Reported shoplifting climbed 67 percent 
from 1968 to 1973. Some department and 
yeclaRy stores add another 20 percent 
since the recession began. 

Concerned about the upsurge of pilfer- 
ing, merchants have responded with pla- 
toons °f tough-looking security guards, 
closed-circuit TV, and other electronic 
gadgetry These measures arc credited 
* apturi "8 “ increasing number of 
shoplifters, but they can also hinder the 

jjg™* CU8tomer ' md to* 3 Rubios 

Ironicdly say security officials, the one 
thing most shoplifters have in common is 


that they do not need the stow 
djse. stole o 

‘The shoplifter mainly steals 
linls - lipstick, nail M* 

Khoos, fancy shirts, record 
here. I've never seen a 
shoes for her barefoot child,” saL^ 
sjjokesmnn. 

While the larger stores ran » ! 

elnhnriile .klection inetl.ol^ftS 
simps must weiRli the cost 
HKainsl llieir actual losses fronS? 
.Sometimes il is cheaper just 
items. Other lime*. IhS T* 
technology is essential. ' 

In n newly opened shopping nan J 
store but one was using eleclFoITl^ 
terns. The word soon spread airmfi' 
lifters, who hit the unprotccW ' 
heavily. The store quickly Jll. 
decision and Installed the elwtroS 
Although merchants worry aiwA.- 
from shoplifting, just as wo^fki’ 
threat of a folsc-arrest suit. * 

Rich’s, Atlanta’s largest dexrfx* 
store, has tried to soften the ffJSl 
security alarm with a pomX*£ 
recording. When a customer walk ?/ 
with a garment electronically ImJ 
buzzer sounds, followed by a wbi 
says: 

“Pardon us, please return to the A* 
person from whom you made yoer » 
olinse. Apparently we failed to raomb 
inventory control tag. Thank you." 
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‘SCIENCE 
AND HEALTH’ 

The first 100 yeafs 

^L textt> P ok of Christian 

Hmf !!. ® ,ands the test of 
time and healing 
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Amllal Elzlone 

ngnificanl reallocation of w»U>: 1 
won’tlet It happen." 

But If the privileged classes 
satisfaction in cultural, humane*®* 
are unlimited) rather than 


wealth. 
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r rslhisaoaaliam? 

“Oh, no," hn says explosively. 

band such lb 

"To ray mind It’s based on Uh 
human nature rather Hue on any 
! . . J In a way realta 

[ bonus rather Uun the ceotralpun^ 
In his estimate, shoot hsl l- at 
rorfety - indudlngaootelnliie^ 
ta the middle class; acuae in t 
; ^urinemdreies-> has dedded that 

! is the No.l criterion/’ 

; Thai this is a highly sensitive, cd 
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Husak: ‘moderate 1 

New Czech 
President is 
a Slovak 


By Kric Bourne 
Special correspondent or 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Vienna 

Dr. Gustav husak, the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party leader who has just been 
appointed President, too, is the first Slovak 
chief of state in 87-year history of the republic. 

He was nominated hy the party committee 
May 27 and confirmed by Parliament the 
following day. He succeeds President Ludvik 
Svnlxida, now constitutionally retired, who 
had been in poor health Tor more than a year. 

There are doubtless murmur mgs among 
some Czechs, who until now have always held 
the presidency, grudging (his break with 
tradition. But tho federalization — and prom- 
ise of equalization — - of the Czech lands and 
Slovakia was the solitary reform of 1968 which 
survived Soviet intervention. 

It was part of the 1 ‘liberalizing" package 
Introduced by Alexander Dubcek, who, also a 
Slovak, did much in his short reign as parLy 
secretary to reduce the former national 
rivalries. Dr. Husak, also, stands for a “Cze- 
choslovak” context. 

Dr. Husak’s election as President is more 
significant, however, for most Czechs and 
Slovaks, os a welcome assurance of continued 
moderation within the limited options im- 
posed on the country by Moscow nearly seven 
years ago. 

Dr. Husak will remain party leader, as since 
I960 (when Mr. Dubcek was finally forced 
out l . In a way his added power marks a return 
to the practice of an earlier predecessor, 
Antonin Novotny , the country 's Stalinist dicta- 
tor, who also held both posts from the 1950s 
until his overthrow by the reformers. 

But there the comparison largely ends, for 
Dr. Husak himself was imprisoned under the 
Novotny aegis and long remained ideologi- 
cally suspect in the Kremlin. And — although 
he has held to a rigorously orthodox, pro- 
Soviet line in the so-called '‘normalization" 
process since he took over — he is generally 
counted a moderate and a strong factor for 
restraint against the intransigent hard-liners. 

Sanctions against liberals who refused to 
recant have been harsh enough. But they also 
have been political and civil — exclusion from 
' jobs, from artistic or professional spheres — 
more than penal. 

In the 1972 trials, Dr. Husak was credited 
with the relatively (by former criteria) low- 
key conduct and mild sentences. He has been 
seen also as a bar to the more drastic actions 
frequently demanded, by the intransigent 
hard-liners, particularly against Mr. Dubcek. 

Tb» party leader, however, has commanded 
increasing Kremlin support — stressed again 
on the eve of his election as President — as 
probably the only man capable of quieting the 
country and pulling it together In the bleak 
situation bropght about by H» 4p68flvents. * , 
And amid public-at-large political apathy, 
the upward economic turn of the laBt few 
years, with improved living standards, has 
nonetheless won him credit and a measure of 
-qualified acceptance at home. 

. Jhus.his elevation to the Hradcany — the 
presidential .castle overlooking Prague -r 
while rttaining^comraand of the party in- 
dicates a decisive Strengthening of his position 
and grasp on the leadership. 

This could be especially important for the- 
economy where, despite the gains, there still 
ate serious weaknesses, stemming to a large 
extent [Torn the return to rigid centralization. 
It involved the sacking of numerous capable 
managers Identified with the 1988. planning 
reforms. . 

A hint of revived interest; in such is to the 
air- For some time Dr. Husak reportedly has 
Argued that, with" political teconsblidaUbh now 
being accomplished, the time has come to 
readmit these qualified and valuable person- 
nel, With reinforced, overall authority, the 
new President is expected gradually to move 
inthisdirectioh. 





F-16 fighter: “gets up fast, moves at speedB of Mach 2 and punches hard,” say the manufacturers 

NATO group to choose U.S. superfighter? 


UPI pholo 


Hy Guy Halverson 

Staff correspondent of 
. The Christian Science Monitor , 

Washington 

Reports that the U.S. has obtained the 
contract for the “arms sale of the century” — 
350 U.S. jet fighter aircraft to a consortium of 
four NATO allies — indicate two larger 
challenges ahead: 

• "Insulating” the plane from expensive 
cost overruns, the bane of large-scale Penta- 
gon weapons programs. 

• Ensuring that the winning U.S. entry, the 
single-engine General Dynamics F-16, per- 
forms as promised In the air. 

Pentagon analysts here say that both chal- 
lenges cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Air Force weapons systems have been 
marked by spiraling costs during the past 
decade. And General Dynamics had repeated 
flight difficulties with Its last major aircraft 
weapons program, the controversial F-lll, 
built during the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations. 

-Still, the reported award is being hailed here . 


— assuming there are no last-minute hitches 

— as q much needed boost for the U.S. defense 
industry, at thfotime, as well as a recognition 
of the commanding U.S. lead in military 
aircraft technology. 

A report that Belgium would join Norway, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands in purchasing 
the P-16 appeared Tuesday, June 3, In the 
New York Times. 

Belgian Defense Minister Paul Vanden 
Boeynants is reporting back to his govern- 
ment on the aircraft, after a meeting in 
Washington this week with U.S. Defense 
Secretary James R. Schleslnger. The Belgians 

— with strong linguistic, cultural, and political 
ties to France — have been under -heavy 
French pressure to select the Dassault Mirage 
F-l instead of the U.S. aircraft. 

In all, the four governments are expected to 
purchase up to 350 — and possibly more — jet 
fighters to replace the aging F-104 Star- 
fighters that have formed the nucleus of their 
defensive air power for the past several 
decades. All governments in the consortium 


except Belgium already have indicated a 
preference for the American built F-16- A 
formal announcement from Belgium is ex* 
peeled this week. 

For Us part, the U.S. Air Force has arid It 
wants to buy 650 F-18s, to replace its F-4 
Phantom jets. 

Each aircraft costs between $5.6 million and 
$6.09 million, a bargain, Air Force officials 
argue, compared with such costly weapons as 
the $17.8 million Grumman F-14 Tomcat, 

Complicating the new fighter program, 
however, the U.S. Navy has indicated that it 
will buy the twin-engine Northrop F-18 (a : 
derivative of the F-17), the main U.S. 
competitor for General Dynamics, and the F- 
18. 

Were Congress to agree to the Navy plans, 
some analysts argue, ultimate costs for the 
two aircraft could go far in wiping out Long* 
range profits on the General Dynamics air- 
craft. On the other hand, the Nav} Insists that 
the Northrop plane is the better of the' two 
aircraft. 


NATO membership maintained 

Portugal brakes lefty 


By Geoffrey Godseli 
Overseas editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

There have been several developments in 
Portugal during President Ford’s visit to • 
Europe suggesting the military men running 
the country are not so committed to the 
extreme or authoritarian left a s some people 
had feared . They include : l V * 

• ’Hie meeting in Brussels between Mr. 
Ford and the Portuguese Prime Minister,' 
Brig. Geh, Vasco Goncalves, the top military 
maq : most often associated with tb® Portu- 
guese Commupist Party. General Goncalves ; 
reiterated Hie intention of the Armdd Fprces 
Movement (MPA) . the effective rulers of 
Portugal, to Jteep the country in NATd. j /. 

• ! TtoePortoguese^iallsL ^ly.' 1^1 by, , 
Mar id Spares, decided tq end its boycott'of . 
Cabinet meetings instituted last wejek ln„ 
protect against ;the failure of jthe MFA to stop 
what Hie Socialists thought Were Improper and 
unconstitutional Communist mqves to get 


control of the press, trade unions, and local 
government. Presumably the ending of the 
boycott was in response to assurances from the 
MFA — reiterated in a publlc statement — to 
correct some “distortions” in the present 
political process. • .. / • ., 

‘ • The MFA gave /urther assurances that the 
Constituent Assembly, elected In' April to draft, . 
a Const! {utltai, would meet on schedule June % 
and that, the normal functioning of Uje 
assembly would be "safeguarded.^ ” . 

This will have encouraged the Socialists, ' 
Who Wop the single biggest bloc of seafs (116) ; 
in the 250-member assembly.' Together with : 
the Popular DepiocrpW, who hold 8 (seats, the , 
Socialists are the mrin hope Of those wanting , 
parliamentary democracy Im Pdrtogal- The , . 
Communists and 1 their allies haye’ffi seats ln i , 
•^‘e,Ato^nhly.i'; -_ V ' ’•li.. ’ 

• Premier 1 ' dqn£wv)ja, at k : jjJsbpn hOwi. ;t 
conference after returning from firussels, sa|d 
legislative elections for i FarlJ^ment as 
distinct frdm a constitution-draflirigassembly 




— Would be held in the fourtti quarter 0^ next 
year and that the existing government end , 
parties; would continue functioning unity. then/ 
(There. : had . been , . persistent reports’ that; 
radicals within the MFA were toyfrjg vylth the ' 
Idea of .dissolving political, parties and setting 
tip a single political mdyetoent of ^ their. . 

At his. news cooferen^, C|eiierM : G(^^ves' 
criticized m iHrepresentat loo , of happedtogs W ■ 
Portugal in the press abroad. lie §aidj| was ! 
-strange that (hose abr^ exprtsring ^bfjcwn 
about the Mure o/, democracy, .to |*prtu0d 
wdre ■ often those who had .sUpjjoHed'. ori; : 
condoned the rtoht-wlng authoril^rl^n regime 
ousted by the MFA lestyeai%. ■ 1 ? ■ 

; *. The MFA crackefl dpwp at the ehd^ 
week oh a ''Maoist" splintor grou^, arresting 
at le^st 200 of Its leaders: The group, is jbe ., 
.Movement fdr . the Reorganization - of, ^the' 
proletarlalp&rly (MRPP). Itwaa not allowed 
to nqi in ihe. elecHpnk'.for (he, Cpn^ltueht 
Assenj bly. Some rignt-pf-centdr partjes $Udh ■ 
as the Christian Democrais were also barred • 
from participating. 
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Berlin: a 
nudge from 
the Kremlin 


By David Mutch 

" Staff correspondent of ■.* , 

The Christian Science Monitor 

'Bonn 

Is the Soviet Union, in the aftermath of US. 
setbacks in Incfo-China, preparing to test 
Western will on Berlin ? 

This question nags the West German For- 
eign Ministry as it ponders the timing and 
sharp tone of the latest utterances from 
Moscow and East Berlin on the Berlin 
situation. 

Dr. Walter Gehlhoff, state secretary and 
second in command at the Foreign Ministry 
said in an interview: “Activities we consider 
perfectly normal or routine and certainly in 
accord with the 1971 four-power agreement 
over Berlin are now sharply criticized in 
public statements and news articles both in 
Moscow and East Berlin. 

“But I must add that all the ties we have 
between the Federal Republic (West Ger- 
many l to West Berlin must be and will be 
maintained." 

‘hat It really is not clear if the 
criticism followsa certain pattern or strategy. 

propaganda has 
centetedon: ( 1 ) a visit to West Berlin by West 
Mtaister Hans-Dietrlch Gen- 
gw; p.) the drowning of a Turkish boy In the 

2S.2ESS 11 flQWS Umw 6 h Berlin; (3) 

SlSlSf' * trtus Qf Ber «n ~ an 

. v ^ Bett \ ed since, the end or World War 

nwnth when Dr. Kissinger addressed (he W«t 
Berlin lower house, affirming Western sun- 
port for the city and ffs citizens P 

Pvofr Ahrirf^ baSSSd0r to Eaat Germany, 
afterward issued a 
atement saying Dr. Ganscher’s visit had 












Berlin wall with tank traps: stark reminder of a Imperiled city and a divided Europe 


violated the four-power agreement, which 
among other things said that West Berlin was 
not a part of West Germany nor was it to be 
governed by it. 

But the agreement, signed by the Soviets as 
weu as France, Britain, and the United States 
d d declare that ties between West Berlin and 

wl “ ta ‘ ,moini ""'« | «"■< 

** e ® 0re Dr - Kissinger’s visit a 
.;2 i n sh J™ th tete toe Spree River in 
f .polnt,where the entire water 
surface belongs to the East. Enst German 

to fl en ed V y t?Sl Gcrman firemen toe right 
to puli the boy from the river (West German 


.■'J' : ::y \ .. 
• Mf/. it 


officials sliould make certain border con- 
cessions, This is Lite fourth such incident in 

denied y6RI * WllCr ° rcscuL * aUem pte have been 

The third dispute centers on the legal status 
of Berlin, with the Soviets claiming Hint the 
eastern sector is an integrated |»irl of Hast 
Germany and noL under allied control. This 
position has been outlined in doluil in several 
notesfrom the Soviets to (he United Nations in 

Sun mT 18 10 ,Jc “ :rib “ , in 

Die Welt, an Axel Springer West German 
newspaper, contacted a iiumlier of East- lilac 
dipiojnats on these latest attacks, and .sunk* of 

2 f 1 ® write) expressed astonish 
menl nL the timing. Especially relevant here 

ron h fnr«n PCCtod c ° nc,U8ion U* aummer or (lie 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 


I IL^L . ’ -nmrence on Security and Cooperation i, 

to ^ M provhce 


;*ij |v- I |: 


■ Tile' oSwSSl^Mmllor lllduded y^ Volunleer sddrot tote 

“Safts ‘ Beply — * 


CathoUcs. Fearful Catholics want Ihe British 

U .0 Protea- 


testanta. against 

N Ktt re is?- 

majority. 8 pafl | ament ™ by the excluded from eq 

XMKS 

A'ABist*,- tB,. 

. ated toe annlyer- Northern Ireland r 


hiirujx 1 , which lias involved 34 Euitn* 
Western not inns. 

There is Mime speculation in Iho presM 
the Soviets may want to renegotiate Ihe I* 
power agreement. 

Hi - . GeliUioff noies that (he sliualitib 
lU-rlin certainly is still letter now than Ids 
the 1071 agreement. But he soys (hal Sri 
objeetioiLs to its impleinenlallon areste? 
and much more puhlie now than earlier. 

while he was 11 k? West German ambaa* 
lo the UN - 1373 74 he recalls the Sot, , 
ohjeelwl in his country's including* 
IUtIIsi in inlcrjKillntiul agreement* gk 
KhiviTy ami for women's rights. 

"In ihe long run. la* wiki “we believe*' 
Soviets want Iwtler relalium and lhallhtf* 
iwt want Merlin to stand in (he wjd 
cooperation," 


equally ibey cannot bo established will* 
unacceptable to the Unfiled Klnffto * 

Uj Vint a > «. n 


Roman Catholics are deeulv w—j h ^ lcadera who now Openly mk of Urn?.' un “ cepub,B 10 toe United KiflgJ; * 

theseProtestantmoves. ^ by U P independent goveromo^nU^d am^ 18 whote or 10 PwHamenl as represwl^ 

Gerry Fitt, leader of the Catholic (Soeial . The Brit,ah is that they 2 „ A . nysy8l ^ m whlch result* in the 

Democratic and Labour) Partv wnrni v Interfere while even a slim hnJ^r mUS j l “l exclus,0 n from any real and stf* 

testanta. against any attempt^ re^o^ Io <*l poUticians workingwlSn^S^ tefluence in public affairs of a tfcfgf; 

party rule. He told ^the conventim Zt menL an agreed selUe- the community is inherently 

Peace hopes lfe In a consensus ftSTS sUm lhis tal* te'waa acknowl ^ unacceptable to the 

government reflecting the concerns theLnl- ^ by ^constituUonffconv^uSHl' "S 1 ’ J Jut 

rations, and the loyalties of all the Deonle^n ^‘ a PP°lnted chairman, Sir RoberL Lowrv J^ 1 ® document also Haled Ihe ijL 

Northern Ireland/ ; 01 8,1 “» P«>Ple in He told the convention mW«£S WntaJid stable aoctety.Thlaa*^ 

M , r ‘™ 88111 that if the minority were SUCC ?! de P e » ld8 on the PnrtSSrt^r/S by ^ peo<pUi °* 

excluded from any Involvement or pwtldM- 2f5 ber8 havln « scrupulous regard f^uK 2, U Ll helr aware «* <* V* 

Mon In the government then no army hi tae ri ^ taof N*vidualsandmlnorl^ d ** F|U,ure ^ bdaf ' 

:?“ dbe flWe t0 ^P ^ volc^of that hi^ Bl^i little brtag ^ 


— ... guvcinmem men no army in the * muiviuuaisana minorities r"™"- rmum wui wwj rr M 

scr abie,ok - ih8 --'- d^s;^ r f- d ^.vi. sir ^ 

The British, who continue to administer whIch Wd the giUdiltaes^^^ Nearty a 
Trai^r m en t on a new ™uly, e h„K“ br S; £ 

in Ktablisfa a 


f^e%dtith 

^ ideal 

; 5 SP® OV ® r 'POMHlSaaS 


wmmzsm 


tahte to ^ could bo on a 

w o»ad sectiana of opinion there: British Government. 


■v me, sqikenbw declare ■ 

BS East Gerrr| an economy boom<5_v,,qh * /. 4i 

1 '_^ m8 wrth West German a 


; "SE !Ba 3P3535BSrSal^ 

‘A^rTyrl 6 , commander of the 'E^lertiBurbpe'a ecdtiomv i. 1^*? 'Chenrteijl < ‘ Unre, *dI«» *B itte Hack mark* If 

^tef Defenae ? lh ^ “ a « remi «'t According le Dr. | rran. “ 

awquneed the formation of a slnalel^vSlw European credits. ■ "« boviel and Vital ra “b^InS»Xonyj|mnfeUianf-f4^|iJ^ Kcporla.^ the upward mavement o( ® 
ymy- under. Joint . rniJm g'. 

• ., : v % 


nding of the KaH Gemma that it* 
Jlw KaH mark. -lopped sdl i^her S 
«hrar»t h» Ut Ui Hai* :marW 
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TV 'pirates’ beam color 
programs to eager Italians 


DL 


By David Willey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

Romans are getting their first taste of color 
television transmissions — from Bbroad. 

Although (he Italian Government has in 
principle decided after years of hesitation to 
opt for the West German PAL color TV 
system, for its state-controlled TV network 
RAI, there is no prospect of regular color 
transmissions starting this year. 

So TV stations in France, Switzerland, and 
; Yugoslavia have stolen a march on the Italians 
and are beaming programs as far as Rome 
through a series of privately operated re- 
peater stations. 

They also arc raking in millions of dollars of 
advertising revenue from Italian commercial 
companies. A showdown is likely Lhis autumn 
between the Italian Ministry of Posts and 
foreign television stations in Monte Carlo, 
Lugano, and Ljubljana that are winning a 
rapidly growing audience in Italy. 

Under a law passed last April reforming the 
RAI radio and television monopoly, foreign 
television transmissions are tolerated but 
advertising spots must be censored. This 
provision was inserted to protect the ailing 
Italian newspaper industry from losing more 
advertising to television. 

The success of the foreign transmissions also 
is disturbing RAI, the quality of whose 
programs is widely criticized In Italy. Basi- 
cally RAI is a politically oriented organization 
whose directors are appointees of the ruling 
Christian Democrat Party and its allies rather 
than skilled program makers. The result for 
the viewer Is often boredom, not to mention 
slanted news. 

, There now are an estimated 2,000 color TV 
sets in Rome able to receive the second 
channel of French TV from Paris via Corsica, 
.or Swiss TV from the Italian language 
program, center at Luganp, The cost of a color 
TV set is high, from $l,GOO,up. Yet dealers 
report buoyant sales. 

The RAI TV network, however, has threat 
ened to start jamming foreign transmissions 


in the autumn, which would technically be 
simple to do given the weak relays used in 
repeater stations. 

Private repealer stations are no novelty in 
Italy. 

Enterprising television dealers have for 
years been increasing sales by setting up 
.small repeater stations to serve potential 
customers deprived of TV programs because 
they live in mountainous areas where they 
cannot get a proper signal from the nearest 
RAI transmitter. 

Now foreign stations have begun to subsi- 
dize the building of more powerful repealers 
out of their estimated $5 million of advertising 
revenue for 1974. Viewers in northern Italy 
have been receiving foreign TV programs for 
several years, but the extension of repeaters 
over tho rest of Italy is something new. 

The repeater operators say it would bo 
technically impossible for them to comply 
with the new taw by blacking out all advertis- 
ing spots. They suggest that the Italian 
Government impose a heavy tax on advertis- 
ing through foreign stations. 

As the “pirate" repeater stations grow in 
number — there are some 400 in existence 
already — the vested interests In favor of 
foreign TV become more anxious about the 
future. 

Color TV owners also are faced with the 
problem of costly conversions if their favorite 
programs get blacked out. But the Italian 
constitutional court in a recent judgment 
declared that the RAI TV monopoly was 
unconstitutional, and any attempts at jam- 
ming are bound to lead to a legal challenge to 
the government in the courts. 

' More disturbing is the threat of police action 
— the forcible demolition of repeater aerials if 
the Ministry of Posts succeeds in enforcing its 
interpretation of recent legislation. 

What is certain is lhat color TV lias come to 
stay in Italy now that viewers’ appetites have 
been whetted. The argument that the Italian 
economy could not afford the Introduction of 
color TV when there were more important 
priorities for national investment has been 
lorn apart by the pirates from abroad. 


West Germany sets up a 
national anti-terror agency 


By David Mulch 
Staff correspondent of 
The ChrisLian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

/. As criminals and anarchists have made 
crime more and more of a national and 
inter national problem, West Germany has 
responded by coordinating Its state police 
forces and strengthening Ihe powers of the 
Federal Criminal Office. 

In a legal and technical sense. West Ger- 
muijy- does nol have o central criminal police, 
as do nearly all its Western neighbors. 

■ After World War II, the Allied powers 
insisted that police powers be a matter for the 
Individual Statesnu^^ppi^ieiederal repub. 

The Federal Criminal Office was intended 
to be mainly an information, research, and 
technology center. Bui in the last three years 
^Ihis office has been rapidly modernized and 
eSpaqded under the direction of Horst Hert>ld, 
a forn^Wsfuremberg police ohief, who, during,, 
his term oroffice in lhat city, lowered the 
6rlme rate while USva* rising elsewhere. 

1 Computerization of’ data on wanted crimi- 
nals and study of the geographic patterns of 
crime are two of Mr. Herold's specialties. 

: lb the' last few years the Federal Criminal 
Office has directed all German police activi- 
ties in the .areas of drugs, gun control: 
.counterfeiting, and , crime by international • 
gangs. In each case the 1 1 German states must 
agree to have such activities centralized, This 
is done by a slanging committee of the. state 
Jnlepor ministers. . .. 1 .'. , ti ; v,i.. ... i. 

; Now the standing comm i tlee has authorized 
the criminal office to set up a national office to 
'; fight terrorism! While olhef federal agencies 


are holding down or culling back on person- 
nel. this will increase the criminal office's 
Ktafr by IB!, bringing its total strength up to 
2.393. 

The criminal office already can claim credit 
for leading the successful tracing and captur- 
ing of the terrorists now in German prisons. 
Most or this work was done since Mr. Herald 
look over. 

Help in the anti-terrorism drive also is 
provided by the Federal Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution, which fights 
espionage and sabotage. Agents from this 
office have successfully Infiltrated anarchist 
circles, according to a report make .by 
' .ChahcefJo^Iljelmut&hmldt la^t’j^onth. ' • 

Neither state police" nw*'{he B^der^ Crlmi- i 
mil Office are allowed to infiltrate groups, 
hence the cooperation with the Office for the 
Protection of-Lhe Constitution. 

Chancellor Schmidt now Is asking that the 
criminal- office also be authorized to use 
infiltration. 1 ' . . 

Thd federal constitution specifically states 
that privacy of pests and telecommunications 
can be restricted only pursuant to a law and to 
protect democratic institutions. Jn other 1 
words mail interception and; wiretapping are 
permitted only for special purposes and must 
be carefully controlled; • 

Chancellor Schmidt thinks the government 
1- should make full use of this constltutlphOl 
. provision fqr. wiretapping tn/the. Cafce .of 
suspected! terrorists. 'Ris ptftitl&i Is . fchat, 
geheral.iywltfi terrorist groups J rehabilltatibp. ; 
and even aetei'renc e do ! not work, so ' that-: 
„• imprisonment, "IS the pnly> answer: West |Ger?. 
many’s Const it yti on f qrbi di t ^ death penalty.^ 


I 
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advised move to bolster a dictatorship fm the 
brink of collapse. 

“The effect of the visit will be to prolong the 
life of a dictatorial regime unable to survive of 
Itself," says the Junta Dpraocratica de Es- 
pana, a coalition of communists, soclalists and !. 
leftist democrats. "It will jeopardize unneces- 
sarily future relation^ between the United 
Statesand a democratic SpMn." : ;■ ! 1 : . . 

In a separate statement, drafted by five 
Illegal political groups," among . thorn - Uta 
Basque Nationalist Party , and the Spanish ■ 
Socialist Workers Parly of Spain (PSCE), 
Franco opponents say. the yisit 'SvtH sustain s 
reglrae thqt is ln crista, for. the - sake of . 
retaining the use of military bases in' Spain." , 
The outlawed Socialist Workers Union, the 
UGT, h*a glwn Its support . to the statement. 

The Junta Dembctatlca. also denounces the 
jtjntfng!.- Jbe;. 

Basqv?provtac^ I fl^^feTlnn^r a stale 


political prisoners, free elections, a freely 
elected Parliament, and free labor unlons. : 

The Records.' wilh Spain are accepl- 

, able to ,, tlje country only. If these freedoms 
exlst, and khice they don’t, the American 
arrrled forces on Spanfsh.aotl should leave/’ 
says the statement. ‘ • .. / ’ ;'v 

! ; Spanish moderates,' products of the Franco 
regime, who want tb Bee their country evolve 
tawta’tf: democracy, privately describe , the 
American President’s visit as inopportune, ' 
.•Said hnq astute observer* "If Ford's fv$; 
pose in qoming here was to prop -up* France, 
he ’.s too late.- If it was to ^ye.a booal tQ 
Franco’s successor^ Frlnqe Juan Carlos/het: 
. too early. V! ■ • ;. ! 

President Elsenhower and President Nlxpp 
were honored gupsta of General Franco hi 1399 
and 1970. Gerald Ford was here! In December, 
)(973,‘ representing 'the United States at tho 
;fuhfdral pf assasslitated pt-itae Minister Lula. 
Carrera Blfhco. : •;! ' 
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Church stresses spiritual power 
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Three nutfor sessions held in conjunction 
with the Annual Meeting of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
In Boston, Massachusetts, focused on the 
authorship, meaning, and outreach of “Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the Scriptures” 
by Mary Baker Eddy. 

The denominational textbook was published 
100 years ago this year, nine years after the 
discovery of Christian Science by Mrs. Eddy 
in I860. * 

Speaking at a morning meeting June 3 , 
Peter J. Henniker-Heaton reviewed the years 
leading up to the writing and publication of the 
book: “The record shows Mrs. Eddy’s com- 
panionship with the Bible, determination to 
write, a book, skill in communicating at 
levels . acquaintance with hard 

work. 

Following a serious accident in i 860 , re- 
eled Clayton Bion Craig, "she searched the 
.■captures,: Working to discover how Jesus 

■S^W?L*? Bm ,iealed - She found 
hT ^ ^eii ^ed but through 

ptotat. Truth, she 

^•tbhealjSLlina ho JSSHi' u. others _■ 


Spiritual power Is needed today to counter 
new material forces threatening mankind, 
Otto Bertschl, the new Chairman of The 
Christian Science Board of Directors, said in 
Boston, June 2. 

“It is vital,' 1 the church executive told 
Christian Scientists attending the Annual 
Meeting of The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, "that we separate the concept of 
material power that hypnotically claims to 
oppress the individual and render him fright- 
ened, ineffective, or apathetic, from the true 
power that belongs to God.” 

An unusually large turnout of church mem- 
bers from around the world was on hand for 
the meeting. There are now more than 3,000 
branch churches in 57 countries. 

"Obedience to God's law," said Mr. Ber- 
(schi, "illumines individual consciousness and 
saves the individual from the fearful contem- 
porary picture of vast public and private 
institutions, against which ordinary men and 
women too often feel helpless and in- 
effective. 

"God will support every advancing step,” 
he told an audience estimated at upwards of 
12,000. 

The theme of the 80th Annual Meeting of 
The Mother Church was "The Power of God's 
Word." 

Pr J “!“ Of New York City was named 
President of The Mother Church for the 
coming year. He aucceeds Mrs. Georgina 

year 3 " 1 ° f Londo11, President for the past 

The new chairman is a native of Zurich, 
Switzerland, and is the first overseas member 
of The Christian Science Board of Directors 
He has held a variety of posts in the Christian 
Science movement, including those of lec- 
turer, teacher, and Committee on Publication 
He recently returned from a lour of Christian 
Science activities in central and southern 
Africa. 
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William Lee underscored the point during 
the Turadqy afternoon session by directly 
quoting from Science and Health with regard 

LiWST* 068 ^ Edd y set for Kristian 

Sim *??’ ^ v T for ^ 8,111 nan hi the true 
incentive in both healing and teaching" 
(Science and Health, p. 454 ). 8 

Adele Blok of Indonesia spoke Tuesday 
the doubts that many peoplffeX 
today about the Bible. RecalUngher own 

oJSte ^ ?! ^ d ’ "^orance wiU con* 
Unite to t-estat the Bible until the mis- 

LT£^ ! '' eg “‘" ng Chri8t “IChflatlX 

K ^,*** nmrka t0 “» meeting, David 
ot Tbe Nation 


, rnt .rrr — uwen oy 
The Mother Church to tope With financial 
pressures stemming from worldwide inflation 
and recession He explained that the “volume 
and scope of a number of church activities 

^J! Ced t0 l Uie P° int where o 20 

percent reduction in administrative expenses 

ln m, bat (hat all JESS 
pWh bod [been preserved. He praised 

church members for their "prompt and 

TwJ rerenS 
hfchS^ 10 lh ° 

“The Mother Church activities are diverse 
and worldwide," Mr. Bcrtschi said. “It takes 
diligent work and considerable resources to 

f “- But ~ - JEM 
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_He urged all piembers of The Mother 


•wimmv. ^‘“lauan cscience: 

aSai*^' Pr0greSI ' 18 ° step more 

Miss Frances C. Carlson, Publisher's Agent 
, announced publication of 'a new Cenlurv 
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; ,:i" ^Obraa, the 1 '; state: oil.- - 

::W“Mnyh.8aid it ateb hiki 

55? ^“overfea off thei 
AUydc coast in the states of 

Aiggbasan^EBpirituBahto . 
Pbtrobras gave no hi- .. 
,,, diWtipn how^big the finds*. 
...were. It said further testing. 
,,W«aeeded,.; 
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Jules Cern 

New President of The Mother Church 



‘are the needs of this hour. Our commitment 
to Christianity and to Christian Science lias 
never mattered more," snid Miss Carlson. 

New translations of Science and lleallh - 
into Indonesian and Japanese wore al.su 
announced. 

Robert G. Walker, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Tho Christian Science Publishing 
Society, reported economies which are ex- 
pected to result in a reduction in the Publish- 
ing Society’s deficit for the 1975-197G fiseal 
year of nearly 50 percent from hist year's 
figure. A large measure of savings has been 
accomplished through recent culbncks in 
staffing and operation of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor which recently shifted to n 
compact formal and substl lilted a weekly for 
daily edl lions overseas. 


other rZrr.nf T ■ i . ' imw!i K - KJbht, Manager of the ckrf» 

/ Mnre Kni„r r ^ rCh ncUv,t >^»J KHm and llratuicmting Deparlmonti ih 

' Morc Iwigeler, Treusuror Tim Mnu.m. il.ii,. .TL .J 


By Bradford 

Otto Bertschi 

New Chairman of 

1 he Christ inn Science Board of Dlrectaci 


Mcmlxfrs were told also that with to 
completion of n (jortico ontranra to 11* 
Mother Church — a major project compferi 
just two weeks ago — now construction at to 
Church Center has been finished. Mr. Bertsdf " 
made a special point of reassuring membst 
that construction costs of the Center had id 
influenced the need for current econon* 
adjustments. He explained that the buitdioj 
project operated under a special fund us» 
ialtHi to the operating funds or The Moths 
Church. 

The Monday evening meeting, cm to 
uniqueness of thn Bible and Science at 
Hcallli cm Pastor of the Church of CH 
Scientist, was under the chalrmanslj/ 
Hulpli K. Wagers. Uthor speakers w, 
Jiiimw K. Kyscr, Manager of tho eta* 

I.M 1, I n i .1. lb ’ 


hv Mnm w»n iiiwuiMSling Department; m 
Church ?!, ' l m Molh ‘ ,r im >' » ur <»wri «f Sue romen toTcal 1 fornla; ta . 

Borouaha ^Icrk; und J. Harder of Concord, Massachusetts; AW ■ 

Boroughs Slokos, Manager or Committees on * - 

ruuncation. 
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SchiH'ider niul Miss Dorolliy Klein of flotap 
ami Mrs. Muriel Holland of New York CHy- 
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Nedra Newkirk Lamar 
(author o! How tu Speak 
/be Written Word) and 

i«» ! ? e . carB,u,, y seiecied 
affiliated teachers offer 
instruction in Analytical 
Reading Based on logi- 
cal principles and con- 
versational patterns, 
Analytical Heading is 
more than a different 
method oi leaching read- 
Jec/ ,l 9 a un ^ ue sob- 

Your inquiries about : • 
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sons are invited- 
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Indo-China 


Soviets seeking Viet bases? 

Russian military presence in Vietnam 
■ would threaten East Asian powers 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Pentagon intelligence officers are increas- 
ingly apprehensive about reports that the 
Soviet Union may be seeking air or naval 
"base rights" in South Vietnam. 

To date, Ihc allegations — made by the 
government of China and carried in a dispatch 
from Peking by Japan's Kyodo News Service 



By JoerrPorhos. atafl oartographar 


— have not been confimed by either the Soviet 
Union or Saigon. 

Some Stale Department analysts speculate 
that the report may have been deliberately 
“floated" by China to prevent such a base 
agreement at some future time. 

But it Moscow did gel Vietnamese bases, 
intelligence sources here note, the political 
and military repercussions would be fell 
throughout East Asia: 

• China would be directly "flanked” on two 
sides by the Soviets, who already have major 
army and naval installations at Vladivostok in 
the North Pacific. The port, however, is dosed 
byicc in winter. 

• The Soviets would have a military "pres- 
ence" close to the Philippines and Indonesia. 
Japan, it is believed, would feel threatened by 
such n base in the South China Sea. 

• Assuming that base rights induded a 
naval port such as the giant naval facility left 
by the Americans at Cam Ranh Bay the 
Soviets would have a major refueling port on 
the 25-000-mile run from Vladivostok to the 
Indian Ocean. 

"I think the Soviets would be anxious to get 
anything in the way of base rights if they 
could.” says an Indian Ocean-Soviet expert at 
Georgetown University's Center for Strategic 
and International Studies. 

"If they did get base rights in South 
Vietnam, when the Suez Canal opens they 
would then have support facilities to the 
Indian Ocean from two directions — from the 
north via the Black Sea and from Vladivostok 
in the east." 

Moscow, intelligence experts note, now 
maintains roughly 20 vessels In the Indian 
Ocean region. At one point the number 
reached 35. 

Some State Department officials, on the 

- other hand, :ren)ain skeptical about Soviet, 
intentions. 

"Such a (Vietnamese) base-rights bid at this 
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Cam Ranh Bay: It could ba the lirst Soviet bass built by the U.S. 
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time would seem to put Hanoi in a very 
difficult position and could conceivably jeop- 
ardize the thin edge that North Vietnam wants 
between the Soviets and the Chinese," one 
official says. "The Chinese would certainly see 
such base rights asathreat." 

At present, State Department sources say, 
while Soviet aid to Hanoi heavily outweighs 
..Chinese aid in overall doUar flgures; China is 
far out front in qiuAltlty. 

But at the same time, according to State 
Department analysts, Soviets - might be 
tempted to beg the question of military "base 
rights,” by seeking "fishing rights” for Soviet 
ships which could be used occasionally to 
allow Soviet vessels to make port calls. 


While the Soviets have traded heavily 
through Haiphong Harbor ip North Vietnam 
during the Vietnam war period, it is not ■ 
believed here that the Soviets had actual 
bunkering facilities on land. Haiphong Harbdi - 
can usually accommodate only a small num- 
ber of vessels. a 

In recent weeks, it Is noted, the Soviet Unto* 
has sent a number of cargo vtasett to Sotilfc 
Vietnamese ports. . 

In the Kyodo news dispatch, the Chinese: 
were reported to have said that Uw Soviets had 
asked Vietnam for use of former U.S. military 
bases "In compensation for the huge amount 
of aid" that Moscow gave North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong throughout the Vietnam war. 
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Computers 
come to the 
aid of the party 

By Elizabeth Poud 

Moscow 

“There's a computer in your future, M 
planners are telling Soviet factory managers. 
And not all managers are happy about the 
message. 

Simple automation la all right, perhaps. The 
total 650 automated production control sys- 
tems that are to be in operation by the end of 
(his year should give their managers in- 
creased production — and pay for themselves 
in an average 1 .2 years. 

But a resident computer (hat monitors the 
cost and quality of every incoming screw and 
outgoing widget — and relentlessly passes this 
Information on to Moscow — is something else 
again. And it is Just such an ambitious project 
that the central planners have in mind. 

Such a nationwide system could break up 
some cozy, lucrative backscratching among 
local party and industry officials. But it might 
also make the top-heavy Soviet economy 
work. 

"There is obstructionism from plant oper- 
ators who don't want Big Brother plugging in 
electronically to what they are doing," said 
one Western observer, pointing out the diffi- 
culties of the $17 -billion-plus computer 
scheme. He estimated it would take another 
six to eight years to put into effect — and he 
thought that the main economic problem of 
lack or worker motivation would still remain 
,uptpu?hed. 

./ Archer. Western observer thought the So- 
ft* Unlpn could reap substantial benefits 
. from the .program:, however. “Using comput- 
, «' >•; ; . irtay mean a bigger quantum Jump In 
/ ;;Xlhe Soviet] ^economy than U did incurs/' he 
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an pm*^ W even 

computer-blase Americans — and It hi 


Queen Margrethe II of Denmark escorted by an expansive Soviet President Nikolai Podgomy 

The proletariat fetes a Queen 


«*■ ; t! i =- \- itaftputer ttfc lj .8. ha* com* 

■ * . S* " ' ; ' • and patches, beginning In a big way with 

'j. ; banks and now moving into supermarkets. 

. 1 ' • ri The centralized Soviet economic system 

■ provides much wider scope for applying the 

rapid calculations of the computer, however, 

* i : l : :| : ® ld tho computer might just save it from fls 

; ■ 1 h. - : chronic bottlenecks and breakdowns, the 

s . • ' ■ observer continued. “The computer, if prop- 

:’-i -.-.''A ‘ i,;!. e , r ty Introduced, could actually swing the 

balance and give the Soyleta the edge over our '. 
•»' » , ( |1 ' , «yalefn,"lie»H»ted. 

i'v ■ I- ]':$&■'; iV\'" ; ' This, of course. Is juat what top Soviet 
' i .T ■' iVL- ' v . fanners hope for. According to .articles In 

• ’ 1 ! ; ' Mi Soviet economic Journals, the.aim Is to install 

ij * U f ■. • V ! ;®.lntegr^ iktwork of national, republic, 

;i ( ^ 

i: ; •' • ^yocatoa wy/Could optimize capital 

«; iH ‘.[A- • ... ■Investment*, out down the present enormous 

!t . y,{. • ; •/ -wastage, increase; labor productivity (cur- 

j; ; I, : ;-.••• i,[ rently rated by Soviet, experts as only 50 

f f ; C " i • \ ' *.!.'• : ■ percent of American productivity), allow 

Vt'. - more effective utilization of technology im- 

f. V.l. rv I ! I ll\ ported from, the West, and Increase the 

f l.- -ffif:’ ’ figging growth rate by 0.6 to fi.a percent 

: H would not only make today's 

11. . , l!; 1 f : J-. ‘ bewildering mass of central directives diges- 

t J sj\ -/• factories, they say, but would even 

i 1 ! .] y ' 1 fj iow 0,6 addition of new qualitative diroc- 

| .:j| ■ -i lives. 

prehLSve^ent^ flCComp/fshed a com- 


ity Elizabeth Fund 
Siafr correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

tfaittyKk'a Queen Margrethe II . reived a 
royal welcome on the first visit of a European 
monarch (o I lie .Snviel Union late Iasi month. 

In Moscow she and her Imsband Prince 
Henrik stayed in the Kremlin suite once 
reserved Tor Russian royally visiting Moscow 
Trom St. Petersburg. And wiverevor she went 
on lids goodwill tour she was greeted with an 
array of Danish flags, the Danish national 
anthem, and guards of honour. 

1L Nollher hosts nor gue&ts mentioned that 
the Bolshevik revolutionaries overthrew and 
killed the Russian Czar half a century ago. Nor 
did they mention that Western European 
monarchs many of whom are related to tho 


deposed Romanovs - slaved away from Hu* 
Soviet Union for half a century after (Ik* event 
Queen Margretlie’s great great aunt Djg 
imir (nr Morin Fyodorovim In Iter itu.wi.in 
name i was the inulher of the inurdered t’^ir 
Nicholas. Belgium’s King Umximun w lw 
Inter this summer will lx* the second European 
sovereign to visit the Soviet Uumn is a umr i* 
distant relative. 

(jueen Margrethe arrived (nM in Uiiingnid 
the old Hnnmmiv capital of St I'eterhlHirg 
- nlraanl her yacht Tlwn* slie .spent twn itiy.s 
touring the grand imilulinn of Vewallleh that 
Polcr the (treat built at l'etrodvurrts, viewing 
Ihe ancient jewelry and the Italian. Dutch 
Flemish, and French culled inns at the Hermi- 
tage Museum in the rormer imperial palace 
and or course seeing n performance of Su«i 
Lake. 

On May 28 the Queen went to Moscow, mxJ 
later visited Ihe old church center n! Zagondi 


iuiit ilw (icorgiiui capital of ItSsl 
IKuij'.lnuni* 

In Mow-un Hm Qum wasglvnudi 
s*»vn-l I'roiih-iil NiluilsI Podgw? 
t|iai*ird Halts ctinshan Andersen sadt 
Malili* amt (vuilluf coopenb'on" k 
ib-mu.uk and tN* Soviet Union. In tf . 
■.ju-*vh Mr I'lwIgMny alvi plugged II, 
•I* ->»ri* lur a Miiniiiil «uvl up of IheB 
u.it t«iti i-iiiilcrrm-eunMH'uriiy andewf 
ill Km <»|K* 

In lii*i* trjily Uw Qoc« 
i ilutf Qu* lidpedlhesecunb** 
wuiiid *«h*ii la* aide (n complete 
h*miIi*> wlui h will vmvdlHbii fd** ■ 
L.n^icralionaiitiing KurflpMad**. 

K**i ilk* rN, Queen Margfdh Jj 
main- and Irwh* reblioMUtag 
nyiiig mimwtfh. while ddWlj. 
Tmtokov (iallery of KuauftitwS 
Hit* HuUhoi tuilet perfertnOB®*- ® 


It’s not all roses for comrade Brezhnev 

Bv Paul Wohl .... 


By Paul Wohl 
Written for 

The Christian Science Mixiitor 

Brezhnev is in a quandary. . . . 
Within a few months he has lost his principal 
negotiating partners and consultants: Richard 
Nixon, Georges Pompidou, and me," former 
Chancellor of West Germany Willy Brandt 
recently told a French friend. 


- * . MBBt&yietcbmpiiters. 

I f ><}v.: J M ■ 'M ' ■ -j^gtnefal, the Sovlete- whogot ^ Into start : 

I V - ^^ e ^r d ^ CT ^^^ n S c yb€ri^icaasati- 
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SusloV and Foreign Minister* Andrei f A 
feyko n M^y indicate the gremlin’s malii 
wicem 1 b international stablllly. •• 

: : i Yet all over the -World changed have 


oulslde communism has brought new eli*. 
ments to tho fore which mako it hard for ihe 
f° vi ®ta ta reconcile an Imperial policy keyed 
to stability with ideological warfare imd 
support of revolutionary movements. 

Originally the find part of this year was to 
have been marked by political acts so d 
ceremonies to enhance Soviet party leader 
Brezhnev's prestige and underpin his policies 
But m several areas Ik? has met setbacks. 

^rope's ppet-Wodd War IlboundSrieTS 
•tailed In Geneva. Izvestia mTm w^ 
^ conference was £*£ 


Mimmil haw bo fv otf 
nary ctmtrr«KH have 
off. and Soviet effort* lo fj 
parties (o adopt a common {* 
had lobe dropped - , 

• The Sovirth no 
formerly • r ob«liem , 'Cig**T? 

Soviet aUempU tairtroj 1 ^ 
from of French 
wg seem to have be« p 

seetcury. Alvaro C**f - * 
Kremlin's "wild mao 
agroeimsds 
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Latin Ameri 

Venezuelan President urges foreign help for oil industry 

By James Nelson Goodsell COPEI-Sociai Christian Party, argue that Mene Grande Oil Company, the Gulf sub- 
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By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Caracas, Venezuela ' 
Venezuelan President Carlos Andres Perez 
sees a continuing role for foreign oil com- 
panies here even after nationalization of oil 
properties takes place later this year. 

In the course of a wide-ranging interview, 
the Venezuelan leader said "the Venezuelan 
state cannot assume all the tasks” involved in 
running the oil industry. He specifically cited 
technological skills and marketing as areas in 
which “we will need outside help." 

Far from being a watering down of the 
nationalization process, however, Mr, Perez 
news this approach as “a rational solution by 
a government that understands the reality of 
the situation." 

The issuo is a major one here. Opposition 
politicians, particularly those belonging to the 


COPE1 -Social Christian Party, argue that 
nothing short of outright nationalization and 
the removal of all foreign Influence from the 
oilfields will do. 

But the nationalization proposals, now being 
debated in the Venezuelan congress, contain a 
clause permitting the government to make 
contracts with private oil companies to carry 
out certain activities. 

From the tone of Mr. Perez's remarks, it 
seems likely that his year-old government is 
determined to press for foreign participation 
in the nationalized industry whenever the 
government determines It needs outside help. 

Under terms of the proposed law, Mr. Perez 
said Venezuela “will associate with trans- 
national companies to guarantee" the smooth 
operation of the industry. 

He indicated, moreover, that he was not 
limiting this sort of association just to firms 
now operating here — such as Creole Petro- 
leum Company, the Exxon subsidiary, or 


Mene Grande Oil Company, the Gulf sub- 
sidiary - but that other foreign firms and 
even foreign government oil concerns might 
be Included. 

But It was evident from his remarks that the 
nationalization process will continue — and 
that oil nationalization will be completed this 
year. 

“What interests us Is the nationalization of 
basic industries," he said, indicating that all 
natural resources can be expected to be in 
slate hands wlLhin time . 

President Perez, however, made clear that 
he has no plans to limit the role of private 
capital. He talked of mixed enterprises, in 
which Venezuelan private and public capital 
would share in both Investment and profit. 
Moreover, he referred several times to the 
establishment of mixed companies in which 
the Venezuelan Government and foreign 
firms would share. 
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Park backed 
by a sound 
economy 

By Norman Sklarewilz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Seoul, South Korea 
With the Fall of Indo-China, North Korea 
immediately launched a war of nerves aimed 
at South Korea's U.S. -backed government of 
President Park Chung Hee at a time when the 
President was already busy fighting political 
foes at home. 

At first it seemed as if runaway inflation, 
serious unemployment, and a stalled indus- 
trial machine would combine to win support 
/or opponents of President Park's already 
embattled regime. ' 

But as a result of adroit economic policies, 
some fiscal and monetary risk taking — and a 
good helping of luck — it now seems President 
Park has at least weathered his economic 
storm, 

niroughout the country and in this often- 
tense capital city, there are far more signs of 
prosperity than of anti-Park hostility. Tour 
guides take pride in pointing out (he many 
excavation sites around Seoul where new 
’ ‘sky-grabbing” buildings, as they are called, 
are going up. Among these is a 46-story hotel 
— to be the largest In Asia when complete. 

Department stores are jammed, as are tea 
rooms, boutiques, and souvenir shops around 
the city. Affluent Japanese tourists, mostly 
OMn, are turning up again in significant 
■[ttttiben. The period when strained political 
veUttons between Japan and Korea cut se- . 
■ ftaialy into the flow of visitors from Tokyo 
■Wehratobe ending; _ 
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Otpdah of Korean . National Tourist > hlch Ilnks u Seoul 10 Us port of Pusan, 
drporajUon;; a igovprnmental^body now ex- Br !£ U ? S ntin8 rlcc in the 


.. • . - . — — ..nuiuEa muillllicr wild 

‘he |( gtaee; < pi , piaa^ls sheets coyer ipa cows 
vegetables, Heaps of lush strawberries arc 
already found in the market places of rural 
villages. 

Bui the oil crisis and the resulting inter- 
national recession in the past IB months hit 
Korea hard. In limes of uncertainly, the need 
for its textiles, garmonts. translator radiosand 
electrical appliances, falls off sharply. That is 
precisely what happoned late last yoar . ' 

As orders from its overseas customers 
WM*U*h Korea was faced 
with difficulties no administration, let alone 
°"®£ nder l J 1< 5J? n l ,n B Pressure for its autocratic 
h r ghts ’ COn sland ^r long. At 

taS&ttK "* POrk a ' lmlni8lraU0 " 


South Korean youngsters: growing up In a strong country with an aggressive neighbor 


.. . ■ ■■ . . - : Wwuihm luuriBl 

, . a 1 governmental body , now ex-: 

60 percent of whom will be Japanese. 

Korea's grass national product last year 
reached $12.2 billion in real terms and per 
capita income at current prices hit $513 - 
certainly low by U.S. standards but a substan- 
tial Increase for Korea which was, until recent 
years, the worst-off nation In this part of Asia. 

American military and economic aid which 
literally kept Koreans alive for decades la 
:• ’Waning fast. In the current HbcbI year, which 
t J eU 4 Provided the Republic 

• ; ^o^wllh^^mUHon | n military eld arid 

millions. In economic assistance. Of the 
epoTunnlc help, three-quarters wag lo buy U.S 

• ■ agricultural commodities. 

On ^fhgr aide of the express highway 


Hard-pressed niimufuctiuvrs were given 
something akin to partial moratoriums on tax 
payments. Instead of wholesale layoffa, work- 
ers were kept on shorter work weeks and some 
were rurloughcrl on partial pay. 

Despite (he serious deficit in Us ImiIiiim-i* of 
jwyimiilM. (lie government fuunhled un sih-imI 
mg for pulille works prujecls in provide 
employment for at least some of llmse nut ..f 

w!™ ° V0 , r no,H ^«‘aJ iinporbi 

wore tightened and some tarlffa raised in 
discourage luxury buying rrom abroad, 
in a companion move, new ninrkct* w ere 

Sniiu° n rep,a . e °u ,hoso lm Ul r *****w 

Middif hl,y ! JrH WPre fmUMl in <>«' 
Middle Last for Korea's textiles, yarns, auto 

tires, sugar, cement, and light tnduMrM 

HHomnnf i j 1 *' 1 coun,r *‘ s economic man 

wSn ^ Cn pre A ly g00d • , ■ «wedes une 
Western observer. -Certainly it was heller 
than In most developing countries The g QV - 


'■rnun-ni ran a n .d ri-dj of overstimuhtafl 
tvuiiMiuy in this rriiicdl period. II colt 
innvrd iinu r mnscfvilively and «i 
higlM-r luirmplujmml and a stewk 
mdiMrial grnwlh Hut II chose \Vio 
mtiir. 11 1 (Nik iirhiinre ■* 

And ,ii Hiidyrar. Him* are signs 
g>inihl«-i Imm- paid ••(!. tkdersfroinJjp 1 
Hir l* s h.m« again jJarlrd lo coraein 
w ill In’ translat'd Inin shlpo»UP 
u ig tl«h Mimiiirr Ttir second half of OkP 
priHiiiM-H in mh* n niudexl hul «leadf ip 
atThrdmg In must iHMniwulslshert 
’■If* i«» mrly fur final Judgment*#, f 
**nr Mann* in Seoul •'ThefearedUl? 11 ^ . 

au^virred." Hul il aeemsHWj jJ 1 . 
whnlevrr is ahead for I’rrtxW I**, 
iiHTeasing Itt-lligereiky from 
from ins {Hiiitu-al foes, al home. !»<**•. 
faivf u ta.<lul :uij still growing ecomv* • 
t*» supi^.rl him 
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■ By John Burns 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
© 1976 Toronto Globe and Mall 

h ^M ^ eople,s J? all y made front-page 
headlines out of the conquest of Mt. Everest 

a T?hS^ member Chlnese team tort included 
a Tibetan woman named Phanthog, hailing it 

o/ ‘™“ wif 

. Neither., the orwraint «r *i.« — .. 
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r S ferjr r?“ 1 Korea in nuelear power bid 


Chinese, was carried as a flash hv 

May^8^hhSn he WaS “^P^ed 
May 2B. Thbugh no mention was made of the 

! ) ?i, the t apmeBe woman, Junko 
“l at l , he 'Wbetan womkn was 
not the first was implicitly acknowledged by 
the references to her as the first Chinese 
woman to reach the peak, 

t T! y Ch,nese ,earned of Mrs. 
In week through a story carried 
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*U.S. spy base in Iran 


This whs a reference lo the American base 
in Peshawar. Pakistan, from which a U-2 spy 
plane took off and was brought down by the 
Soviet Union in I960. The incident led lo Ihe 
collapse of a summit meeting hetween Soviet 
party leader Nikita Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower, and relations between the two 
countries remained cold for some time after 
that. 

Prnvda also mentioned that the United 
States is under pressure to close whal il 
alleged was a similar spying base in Ethiopiu. 
near Asmara, following polilical changes 
there. Hy direct implication, therefore, the 
Soviet Union is culling the Iranian base a 
spying hase, and it is much nearer to the 
Soviet borders than Ihe other. 

This cannot but anger the Soviets who are 
unlikely to accept that il is a purely Iranian 
affair, without outside involvement. 

Moscow also is likely to consider the matter 
in 1 hr light ot an agreement lx* tween Tehran 
and Miisi-nw prohibiting foreign buses on 
Iranian soil. In an exchange of notes on Sept 


15. IIW2. the Iranian Government undertook 
not In "allow any foreign power (o establish 
rocket-launching sites of any kind on Iranian 
territory." It also declared that Iran would 
never be a parly lo any aggression against the 
U.S.S.K. The agreement still stands. 

Technically, il is nol a rocket-launching 
base which is hoing established. It also is not a 
foreign base, but an Iranian one. Soviet 
experts, however, point out that it will be built 
hy Americans and will require the long-term 
presence of American personnel. They have 
little doubt that the data collected will be 
immediately available lo Washington. 

Soviet suspicions about the base are all Ihe 
si ranger because the Shah, after a short 
period in which it seemed that he might break 
with Washington, increasingly is seen here os 
a Trojan horse of the United States in the 
region of the Persian Gulf as well as the Indian 
ocean 

Pointedly, Prnvda stated that a similar 
spying hase was closed down earlier. 
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★ What Europe trip did for Ford 


To sum up on the Middle East, the road 
ahead for U.S. policy now becomes dear: 

• The President still will make his promised 
reassessment In about three weeks, a week or 
so after the Ford-Rabin talks In Washington. 
The Sadat-Ford talks "contributed im- 
portantly" to the reassessment, but they have 
by no means been determinative. 

• Despite rather enigmatic comments from 
both the Ford and Sadat camps, U.S. officials 
still feel that a resumption of step-by-step 
diplomacy remains a possible If not likely 
option. But the President will not send his 
Secretary of State back on shuttle diplomacy 
unless he is, it is said, almost completely 
certain — "00 percent certain" — that this 
approach lo n Mideast settlement will be 
successful. ... 

• The President is employing “momentum” 
as a diplomatic ■ tool. Both at the NATO 
meeting in Brussels and In his talks with Mr. 
Sadat, Mr. Ford, in his utterances put great 


stress on "movement" toward a settlement — 
asserting that such "movement" must be 
achieved now, nol later. The President hopes 
that both sides — particularly Messrs. Sadat 
and Rabin personally — will be carried along 
in a rapidly increasing diplomatic tempo and 
that the pace and thrust of it will of themselves 
help to shape a settlement. 

The Egyptians at the Salzburg talks were 
also using the word "motion." They seemed 
to be accepting the concept that momentum 
toward peace is building. And, as perceived by 
U.S. sources, the Egyptians too seemed lo 
hope that this rising tempo would, of itself, act 
as a pressure on the Israelis. 


■ Back of the motion and momentum was an 
assumption, which both the United States and 
the Arabs now are underscoring as they (urn 
for the Israelis' answer: that If a settlement Is 
not reached — arid soon — It may be 
Impossible to avert a newMldeaBt war. 
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What’s next for world? 


Within the past week the United States hos 
finally completed its disengagement from 
Indo-China. Except for a very modest em- 
bassy staff, the once enormous American 
establishment in Laos has gone home. It was 
hustled a bit in Ihe going, but it did get out 
without bloodshed. 

Also within Ihe past week Europe's own 
most disturbing political problem has offered 
signs of some relief. The young officers who 
run Portugal have had second and rational 
thoughts about how far to let the Communists 
go. il had seemed that the Communists might 
bo allowed lo got a stranglehold on commu- 
nications. The latest word is that the officers 
will not let this highly dangerous event 
happen. 

China is increasingly putting Its weight into 
Europe as a counterpoise to Moscow's weight. 
There is to be a Chinese Embassy to the 
European Common Market. France and China 
have polished up their relations, to tho obvious 
distress of Moscow. 

The Chinese arc urging the United States to 
keep Us armed forces in Europe, and Ihe 
Europcnns lo improve their unity. Maoist 
Communist groups have ceased causing 
trouble for Americans and West Europeans. 
They have elevated Moscow to top tnrgot. 


Turkey and Greece have not yet found 
agreement on Cyprus, but somehow this 
problem has been so handled on the European 
stove that it no longer threatens immediately 
Lo boil over. 


Signs of economic recovery from the reces- 
sion are general throughout the community — 
with the exception of Britain which alone still 
seems lo be in the grip of unmanaged 
inflation. However, with the referendum out 
of his way Prime Minister Harold Wilson can 
turn his attention to this matter. 


Mr. Wilson is in many ways well positioned 
to take on this formidable task. He is twice 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. He has 
dominated its political scene for more than a 
decade. His ambitions are satisfied. His 
friends say that he has no desire to lead -his 
party into another general election. He would 
like the comfort and peacefulness of an Oxford 
mastership. Hence he has everything to gain 
and nothing lo lose from putting every ounce 
of his energy and resourcefulness into bring- 
ing Britain's economy back to oven keel. • 


Altogether then Western Europe is not in 
such parlous straits as daily headlines usually 
imply. 
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★Coalition government for Britain? 


Whichever way Britons vote in Thursday's 
referendum on continued membership of the 
Common Market, their country, their govern- 
ment and their political parties face difficult 
choices in the days ahead . 

The pound has held up rather well despite 
Britain's weakened economy, but last month 
Britain’s sterling balances fell by ten percent 
as ihe Bank of England Intervened in foreign 
exchange markets to keep the national cur- 
rency steady; 

Trade unions have not reacted consistently 
to Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis Hea- 
ley's appeals to observe the social contract — 
to refrain from seeking wage settlements In 
excess of rises*in the cost of living. Some have 
gone along with the appeal. But the railway- 
men are threatening to strike June 23 because 
they want 30 to 35 percent pay increases 


instead of the 27.7 percent raise awarded them 
by an' arbitration board. 


In some ways Europe has been a convenient 
screen behind which lo play down quarrels 
over economic policies between left-wingors 
like Industry Secretary Tony Benn and right- 
wingers like Mr. Jenkins. The Prime Min- 
ister, having given his ministers the latitude to 
argue against each other on Europe, says that 
once the referendum is over the entire Cabinet 
must pull together and speak with one voice. 

Some suspect that, In the face of continuing 
economic difficulties, left-wingers and light- 
wingers In the Cabinet will continue to 
disagree, leading eventually to ungovernabil- 
ity and the possible emergence of a coalition 
such as Mr. Prentice suggests and Mr. Heath 
is happy not to exclude. 
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Hy Michael O'Neill 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

. Manila 

Leading opponents of Pres- 
ident Ferdinand Marcos qui- 
etly have discarded the tears 
and thunder they once turned 
on for Benlgno Aquino, ihe 
imprisoned former senator 
who backed out of a "fast 
unto death" last month. 

The outcome of the hunger 
strike, a 40-day lest of wills 
lhal ^pawned no martyrs or 
magnanimity, has stripped 
the underground of its key 
tallying figure; : • ; . 

' Trial Is the' evaluation of • 
sources close to dissident cir- 
cles. notably within the pow- 
erful Roman Catholic 
Church, which itself has been 
riven by semi-political quar- 
reling since Mr. Marcos im- 
posed martial law in Septem- 
ber, 1972. • 

-These sources report . an 
emotional backlash among • 
religious and academic 
groups who -think that Mr. 
Aquino, by deciding to ca|l 
off, his fast, betrayed their 
efforts to ,wln, public con- 
demnation of : the Marcos 
government at home and 
abroad., '■ 

Tjie aisillu^onrherit .may 
be attributed, partly to. gdm 
Uine confusion oVerthenW- 
aiity, even logic, of the' af’ 
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★Suez Canal opens again 


Ford, whom he met In Austria last weekend, 
that "we do not fear peace and we are ablo to 
makepeace." • 

Any Israeli attack on the canal zone towns 
now being rebuilt would be considered "an 

attack in depth on Egypt Israel knows we 

have the means to reply in kind." But such an 
eventuality was unlikely, Mr. Sadat added In 
the interview. 


Israeli ships would be permitted to use the 
canal only as part of a final and general peace 
settlement obtained at th® Geneva peace 
conferring He did not mention Israeli car- 
^ grips, president Sad^t criticized 70 U.S^ sena- 
tors wh6 last month asked Frekideh t ’ Ford to 
grant Israeli aid requests. 

"I only wish," he said, "they had the 
courage to say outright: 'We want Israel to 
retain Arab land, and to -receive additional 
economic and. miiltfury aid to Increase; its 
attacks, -aggression, threats tq world pferioe, 
arid threats to American interests.' M . . i; 

. In Port Said; .ceremonies began W ednesday. 
with a maTch of nearly Icp.OOO ‘Egyptians led 
by War Minister Gen ■ Muhammad al^Gamnsl 
to, commemorate Egyptian iyrir Josses In the 
crossing Of. the canal and the rest of the 
October, 1973, war with Israel., V; • , 

On Wednesday, Port 1 Said became a free. 
trade zone. The entire length and breadth of 
(he canal; zone was; to be returning .from 
wartime military control to civilian adminls- 
ttationThiirsday . : , : ; f ■; -■ ■ 

iVA naval. demonstration off Port Sdta arid ri . 
welcome by‘'20,O00 atudenta 'and teaebers and . 

1 19,000 worjiers and employees greeted Presi- - 
debt SadSt ; Thursday morning, reports from 
Egypt paid,. .. 


Aboard an Egyptian destroyer named 
"Tenth of Ramadan" (Oct. 0, 1073, the day the 
Egyptians crossed the canal and began the - 
' October War), President Sadat, led a 
naval convoy of another destroyer and two 
smaller ships. Aboard the destroyer with him - 
were the Crown Prince of .Iran, Egyptian ; - 
Prlme Minister Mamdouh Salem, General \ _ 
Gamasl, Suez Canal chairman Mahshour Ah- 
med Mahshour , and’Arab military officers. . 

The convoy sailed through 0 pharaonic- ■ 
style triumphal archway at Pori S^ld Into the f 
canal. : . . . . . \ v : 

After, sending the night a( :Is^alila', the. ; 
official ,.. 'cony0y coinpleted 
through the canal and th£ ceremonies' at Suez, 1 • 
103 miles south of Port Said, Friday. 

Egypt’s Ports and Light House Adminis- 
tration lias announced it has . resumed ripfer- 
atirig all Mediterranean ' and tied Srie light; 
houses ririd navjgatloQdl-ftlds' to serve shipping . • ' 

' using the SuezCansl. 

■ : AtSuez; buUdpta have taen workingataund 
jha clock to . repair sections of the . oily •• • ' 
damaged by the fighting In 1087 artd j.to 
construct a hew suburb.' named Faisal fjllty.; 

... The project' will bousp ^.lkw persons' flrjd.la ! y. 
being financed by ; Saudi Aiabfa/ i^ter tW* T. 


year aribther silch project^ Sabflh City, Is' 

brill t’ for 50,000 residents through fi dancing, by 1 

Kuwait;. :. -, • 


Also : in the area, « numbfir; of major, 
factories , have been reopened, arid u rin,. oil ! i 
refinery hqs been put l»Qk : ink> operation. Arid •* 

\ IniSOrerfll place^' t|)e Pre-War. bridges across . . ; 
the eaiiai are to jbs tajilacod ^Uh^ series., of 
tuiirielsr providing new' jobs Tor thousands' of‘; 
’Workers: in the iiext severe! years.. , . , ■ 1 
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Though ‘third world' dominates 


U.S. in UN— a role that 
still has speaking part 


o-vTj/V * 

J 





By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 1 

Washington 

What does the United States do about the 
United Nations now 7 

Right in the heart of Manhattan, an inter- 
national organization of 138 nations that used 
to be a source of confidence and satisfaction to 
America has become a subject of annoyance 
and alarm. 

In short, distinguished witnesses before the 
first Senate review .of the UN in 20 years told 
Congress the United States has lost control and 
headstrong elements of the "third world" or 
the Communist countries have a majority. 

"For more than 15 years since the creation 
of the UN this country had the votes," Sen. 
Dick Clark (D) of Iowa put it bluntly. "But the 
longer the U.S. remains isolated and In- 
effective at the United Nations, the greater 
danger of allowing this last best hope to sUp 
away." 

• America’s Ambassador to the UN, John 
Scall, testified, "Over the past two years the 
UN has, in assorted forums, approved a series 
of thoroughly one-sided economic declara- 
tions, It has taken discriminatory action 
Wntaat Israel in UNESCO, invited Yasir 

‘ “■* to New York, and Illegally 

■ «»pended South Aftica.." ? 

iT^ru*' 8 ^ ®1 P ' ln tt®t same time the 
UN has played an "indispensable role.” • 

B^irat. forcing confrontation 
vMth the third World countries; "We may wind 
up standing alone, ” he said, 

< President Ford has Just named witty, 
art iculate Daniel Patrick Moynihan. de- 
scribed by some as a six-foot leprechaun, to 
succeed Mr, Scali. Ambassador -Designate 
Moynihan did not participate, prior to Senate 
confirmation, in the hearings. In a recent 
artide in Commentary, He urged a stronger 
forensic line In the UN to meet criticism. ' 


All signs point, witnesses said, to a test of 
America's capacity to adjust to a world in 
which power is diffused, centers of decision 
are piurai, and in which the U.S. does not 
always win. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, former UN am- 
bassador, seconded the Moynihan thesis in 
part : “We must not demand too little from the 
UN,” he said. For example, the U.S. he said, 
should demand that Israel be not denied "its 
proper place in the UN Assembly.” 

Former Sen. J. W. Fulbright in testimony 
deplored, “the tyranny of the majority" in 
which the UN Assembly suspended South 
Africa and invited the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to address it. But he argued that 
this was parallel to arbitrary actions by the 
U.S. when It controlled a UN majority. 

The theme of several witnesses was that 
despite faults the U.S. was far better off in the 
UN than out. "Withdrawal is inimical to our 
interests," declared Columbia University 
Prof. Richard N. Gardner. 

"It has performed immensely important 
and useful tasks in the areas of economic and 
social development," said C. Maxwell Stanley 
of Stanley Consultants. 

Some witnesses saw aggressiveness of so- 
called third-world countries forcing the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union to collaborate, with 
China playing an increasing role against the 
"two Imperialist superpowers." 

Said Alexander DplHn of Stanford Univer- 
sity, describing the alrena in "which Soviet 
leader Nikita S. Khrushchev once banged a 
table with his shoe: 

"Moscow has evidently learned wluil may 
not bo fully understood in this country: to turn 
one's back on the UN Is precisely what one’s 
worst enemies would wish. 

"If the U.S. cannot control the UN, it cannot 
arford to ignore it either, In a world hi which 
interdependence has beoome proverbial. " 
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United Nations: facing a ‘tyranny of the majority'? 


ClA: out ?f. the woods Cities stru 9gle to balance the bud# | 


'r- V; . - staff corrrapondent of corr ectttsmS? CIA Itaclf had moved 10 

| . • The Christian Science he concedes these mistakes do not 

•'i % ! The first of three government investfgatfora doni«rtt!? the p fJ. bl,she<i char B e of widespread 

; •: •'! . * the CIA hi essence la^VexoneS ^ surveillance of Americans which led 

. ” agency of charges that it invaded the privacy appo,nt the commiaslon 

'Ml 1 • of Jhany Americana fhrnnffh n to investigate the charges. 
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By Clayton Jones 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Children are told to write on the backs of 
used paper . . . garbage pickup is cut to every 
* * ■J lt yw ork e™ge t ^ an extra ^ week 
vacation - without pay . . . fewer police and 
firemen are on duty . 7. 

The fiscal crunch hitting many U.S. cities 
and states is sending local officials scrambling 
XfloAese. and otfiRP. PMimmu 


from a surplus In lfl?3 to a 175 
deficit this year. -j*. 

Detroit runs $25 million In lhfj£j"L 
New York, sought economic! - : 

asking for federal help recently -Wj** 

Hit hard hy high unemployroenl v ; 
dling revenues, Delroll * 10 V* 
payroll cut with the polioe^ jepvitt** 1 " i 
550 patrolmen. ' - 

Properly taxes ore being increased!? i 
percent while basic services ^ 

i M.MIU nf SO . 


; jWdHauaffGSHSS 

nm* are being (jsed U, pay current biUitmS 
cMoff° g0 ™ rmenl W* Sid services 1, 

Chief targets of the cuts are schools dqIIm' 
and firemen, and welfare services. InSrd- 

Sf r t^,^ Chu ? tt f' for !n8tan «, rnSSi 

week 

between now 

yet where it dan get the funds. Mayor Beams 
warns; pf a drastic layoff of 37, oo^JS! 

J^heTe^ . Stat6 ^ ** 


ieeon&ig to a recent survey of 50 
by lhct/,8. Conference ofMayo^ 8, • • ji;- 
Laying off workers and cuUjnyJJ 
services are more popular with mow : 


— mimuw — - El- 

and governors than tacking new J: 

money-tight Voters. k 

Building and street maintenan^ 
cut down and new cajrilaJ v; 

deferred. M ^ r 

Still more popular Is slashing : 

out. of educational programs. Such 
field trips, driver education, and ;■ , 

classes 'are eliminated. In DoytoUW^r , , 
sylvanJa, summer school will - 

buildings that are not' Mr-conditi« lca , l 

yostr. ;; ; / . j-.L 

Oto picking | 

charging for .giigh seridbes as g- 

tton; nkwinfc teforn^Uon i 

woa<iments of^ signs 1 

WWh: jiropert#; actor^ 0* m | 
Awodatlon. | 
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‘Sorry, FBI has had no file 
on you— but there’s one now’ 


How to halve U.S. population 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. Washington 

It was both reassuring and a little deflating: 
the FBI did not have a file on me. 

My six-week effort to use the newly 
strengthened Freedom of Information Act to 
spring any dossier about me from the FBI Tile 
cabinets ended with a one-sentence letter: 

“in response to your recently received 
Freedom of Information Act request, based on 
the data furnished, wc could not identify any 
information In our central files concerning 
you. 

"Sincerely yours; 

"Clarence M. Kelley 

"Director" 

The FBI's reputation as super sleuth may be 
slightly tarnished by its lack of data on 
someone who has been subjected to federal 
security clearances for White House press 
credentials, access lo classified military docu- 
ments, and once was even interviewed by an 
FBI agent about a friend seeking a federal 
appointment. 

An FBI spokesman says none of these 
necessarily earns a person a file in its records. 
Then what does? 

You certainly have a file if you ever have 
been the subject of a criminal investigation by 
the FBI, says James Farrington of the 
bureau's Freedom of Information Act Unit 
(FIAU). You may have one,:he adds, if you 
have been the object of "allegations” of a 
possible law violation. 


Controversy over the number of govern- 
ment files on individuals, and their use, led 
Congress late last year (over President Ford's 
veto) to open them to wider citizen access. In 
general, a person now can see his own file at 
the FBI or another federal agency unless it 
would impede a fair trial, an enforcement 
proceeding, or a few other specific exceptions. 

The FBI aione has been swamped by more | 
than 3,000 requests, or some 25 per working 
day - over half of them last month. The staff 
processing them has mushroomed from U lo 
106, the largest in the federal government, but 
still is unable to keep pace. Even churning out 
letters at a rate of over 100 per day last week, 
the backlog has hovered between 185 and 350. 

The FBI claims not to know how many of the 
3,000 applicants have successfully extracted 
their files. Success con be costly: $1.25 per 
quarter hour for the clerical work involved, 
plus 10 cents per page for photocopying. 

Only a fraction of requests — 121 of 1,789 
requests In April — arc denied outright or 
purged of denied material, such os names of 
confidential informants. Washington lawyor 
and former Justice Department official 
Mitchell Rogovin was turned down, for ex- 
ample, because he is Involved ln suing the FBI 
for other records. 

One casualty of the avalanche of requests 
often has been the time limits imposed by the 
new law: 10 days for an agency to respond, 
with one possible 10-day extension. 

One "consolation” for applicants (like my- 
self) who discover they had no file: Since the 
bureau opens a file on each request, they have 
one now. 


By Diana 1-oercher 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Can the population of the United States — 
now about 210 million — be cut to around 100 
million in the next 70 years? If so, how? 

"Negative" population growth is not only 
possible but necessary, according to the 
president of a group named for just such an 
idea — Negative Population Growth ( NPG ). 

NPG Is one of several such groups that have 
sprung up in the last few years — all 
advocating ways to reduce or stabilize world 
population. 

Donald Mann, NPG'fi president, says his 
group's population-reduction program re- 
quires government Intervention in three 
areas: taxation, birth control, and immigra- 
tion. 

In the first category, the government would 
eliminate tax deductions for children, give an 
Income tax credit to each family with no more 
than one child, and provide a subsidy for each 
welfare recipient with no more than one child. 

Second, free contraceptive information and 
devices, free abortion, and free voluntary 
sterilization. 

Third, the number of legal immigrants 
would not exceed the number of emigrants 
and illegal immigration would cease. 

Mr. Mann says the worldwide population 
crisis is at the root of the worldwide food 
crisis, energy crisis, and economic crisis. 
Thus, he says NPG advocates "a national 
policy of population control" for the United 
States to bring about a "steady-state" econ- 
omy to reduce pressure on natural resources. 

An older organization, Zero Population 
Growth (ZPG) founded In 1968 also has come 


out in favor of negative population growth and 
shares with NPG an endorsement of govern- 
ment subsidy of birth control. 

ZPG is, however, opposed to financial 
Incentives. Says a spokesman, "in the past we 
were involved with research on financial 
incentives. We concluded that people do not 
have children Tor financial reasons. Changes 
in the tax law would have a symbolic value but 
no real effect." 

The Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America voices even stronger opposition to 
governmental interference through financial 
incentives. It draws a firm distinction between 
“population control and voluntary family 
planning," according to a spokeswoman. "We 
believe," she declared, "that if access to 
family-planning services is provided by the 
government and if birth-control education Is 
made available in the schools, women will 
voluntarily limit their own fertility." 

In 1970, the government began subsidizing 
family planning through clinics and medicaid. 
“That's why the birthrate dropped," she 
continued. "Three and a half million women 
started getting services who weren't five 
years ago." 

According lo the National Center for Health 
Statistics division of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the birthrate 
rose slightly in 1974, after declining steadily 
since 1970. The center suggests that the reason 
is an increase in the number of women of 
child-bearing age. 

Somewhat more encouraging to the popu- 
lation groups Is a report by the population 
division of the Census Bureau which Indicates 
that significantly more Women In 1973 ex- 
pected to have only one child .or no children at 
all. 




help wanted 


accommodation 

KENSINGTON - LONDON _ 3 bad- 
room house, seml-povaie garden. To 
IM July 6-Sept. '4. No pels. S150 ' 
week. 8500 mofith.'j GSM HH. 4 
Grosvenor Place. London SW1X . 
7JH 1 

carpets 

DAVID MURE & CO.. LTD.. 21-23 
Chllworth Street, Paddington, W.2 
Telephone 01-723 8217/8. Floor cov- 
ering specialists and consultants. Ex- 
tensive carpet library and lasting 
sections. Contract carpet a special- 
ly 

ca rs for. Hire ■ 

YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 
Iron) Wynn-Savlle Ltd., 17 Radley 
Mews, London W.8 6JP. Tel. 01-937 
4688, around town and for slghl- 
. seeing. . 

cleaning services 


WETTON CLEANING 8ERVICE8, 
LTD. 43 Cadogan Street, Chelsea 
S.W.3. Tel. 01-689-7747 6228/7/8 


flat for sale 


HASLEMERE 
SURREY 1 

Easy reach London 
. Detaohad house 
Converted two Pals 
each having bedroom, lounge, 
kitchen, bathroom 
Nkjb garden. 

Weal aa home and income 
by tetUng one Hal. 

8,950 pounds 

Each Mat would sail 
separately 
Oilers considered. 


Perry & Barnes, 

Esfala Aganli, 
116 High Street, 
Ood aiming, 8urrey 


(London Area) Window, General 
Cleaning, Paint Washing Interior, Ex- 
letloi. Decorations, etc. 


dressmaking 


PORI8 PU8EY. High- class dre&s- 
• making Including Readers dresses. 
Alterations. Remodeling. 23 Loveday 
Road, West Ealing, W.13. Tel.: of. 
579 1688. 


MKoiiwica 

ST- AJ^E-a MANA^M^Tiael^, 

tlon and Employment Agency, r 43 
High St., Addlestane, Surrey. Wey- 
brldge 48134/5/6. Covers all grades 
of staff throughout the U.K. 


PE4L 


republic of 
south aftica 



2 BEDROOMED CENTRALLY 
HEATED FLAT - plus garage. 16 
mins, lo City and WeBt End. 61 year 
lease. Mr. and Mrs. Rose. Oflfoe 01- 
601 4703, home 01-873 05B8. 

Hat wanted 

WORTHING AREA TO RENT. Unfur- 
nished ground floor, 2 bed, etc. Ga- 
rage or Bpace. Pensioners, organist. 
CSM HG. 4 Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
don, SW1X 7JH. 

florists • 

B LAKES OF CHELSEA, London S3 
Sloana Sq., s:w.1. Tel. 01-730 3621. 
All Floral Work. 


■ ■ U.^ 1 . 1 .7 ■■ T. ‘ . 3 ■ p. * ■■■« . - 

'leisure drinks import a Wide - 

range of Interesting non-alcohollo 
drinks. Weddings a speciality. Please 
ask for details. Leisure Drinks Ltd.. 
Aston-on-Trent, Darby. Tel: 0332. 
792538. . 

hairdressers , 

HAIR BY JOHN & MARGARET Spe- 
claHzad outtlng — Ladles & Gents. 40 
North Parade, Cheaalngton, 01^397 
l . 2188, and 39 Tattenham Cres . Tat- 
tenham Corner, Epsom, Burgh HbbUi 
61639. • - , , 

holiday accommodation . 


CHICHESTER. WEST SUSSEX on. 
bds route. Holiday cottage: Sleeps 2- 
4 adults, Easy access. all parts. 0i r 
788-4132 or CSM HJ. 4 Grosvenor 
Place. London. 3W1X 7JH. 



houses for sale 

LElCS. WALTON. LUTTERWORTH 
Beautiful mod house of line quality. 
Edge quiet liiendly village Conve- 
nient shop. Ml, MB. A5. trains (Lon- 
don 56 mins.) GenarouB use Cot- 
swold stone 8 wood. High sloping 
calling w/ exposed beams In lounge. 
Hardwoqd frame folding glazed 
doors open wall onto secluded patio 
and garden. 4 bads. Study. .Lounge. 
Diner. Large Studio. Hygena Kit. Bar- 
cony. Full c.h. Part dbl. glazing. Obi. 
gar. Mature flowering shrubs. U 
acre. 2 sheds housing nanny, kid a 
bantam trial Apples galore — 709 
lbs. keepers yearly. 26.250 pounds, 
Lutterworth (04555) 21 20: Schsefar, 

DETACHED DWELLING, Charming 
garded, peaceful sailing. Lognge, 
dining Room, usual ollicee cloak 
roam, 4 bedrooms ell with H & C. 
Separate W.C. Full on-tired central 
heating. Storage heating installed as. 
attemallve. Cgmpatsly rewired. 
Raofspaca fully Insulated. Well deco- 
rated inside S outside Including San- 
lex on exterior walla. 10 minutes 
radius of Llandudno, Coiwyn Bay. 
Price 27,000 pounds. CSM X-11. 4 
Qrosvenar PL, London SW1X 7JH. 

Insurance 


>ost vacant 


RESIDENT CARETAKERS (couple) 
required for First Church oi Christ, 
Scrantisi. i La Bella Place, Glasgow 
G37LB- All enquiries In writing to the 
Clark gwlng lull particulars. 

GENERAL ASSISTANT OVER 26, 
some reception, hotel experience not 
essential. Cumberland Holal. Worth- 
ing, Tel. 136084. 


KENSINGTON SOLICITORS require 
legal secretary. CSM HK, 4 Grosvs- 
nor P|„ London, 8W1X 7JH. 

post wanted 

HOME a GARDEN MAINTENANCE; 
London Area. Contract work oorwld- 
arad. No |ob too small. John Tetatlll. 
Telephone 01-373 4477, Room 505 
(evenings). 


rooms wanted 

Mature lady seeks pleasant, rm. 
w/totehen priv. nr. Third Church of 
Christ, Scientist,' Berlin CharioUan- 
burg. Have Furniture. CSM X-12, 4 
Growenor PI., London 3W1X 7JH. 

soloists wanted 

SOLOISTS/DEPUTIES REQUIRED. 
Auditions Sunday 3 p.m. June-ZO. 
Write Music Commit lea - Second 
Church of Christ. Scientist, ' London, 
104 Pataca Gardens Terrace. W.8; 


L s. PpWTER A CO., 80 Hoe 8 I„ , . . 

Walthamstow. London, E.1 7. Tel,: Small hotels Slid MnSlOflS 


Instruction 

WRITS' 8. 1 SELL: 


i Wren's stories. 


Mal| course (Air Matt With sales as- 
sistance. Free booklet: ChMwi'e 


si stance. Free 
Feeturoe (CSM] 
cheater M3 SBC 


l Free booklet: ChBdren's 
ilCSM), 67 Bridge st;, wm- 
M33BO, Engtand,. . 


Do you have what it takes to 
be a Christian Science nurse? 

It takes spiritual sense . . . love . . . resiliency . . . ’’ 
stamina ... a firm and practical thought, 
if you have these qualities, and an aptitude for helping 
others, you could be right for Christian Science ■ t , . 
nursing.. It rrieans caring -for people as- they're solving , 
physical problems through prayer: It's, a giving, 
deeply satisfying career. , - 

Find out about our Training Program fgr Christian . 
Science Nurses. As a. member of The Mother Qhurch : 
you could qualify. ! , *\ 

For Information, , write to either of th d following : > 

Personnel Department V , ‘ ; J. ; ,;■! 

ThOjF^st Church of Christ, Scientist. v . . ... . ‘ ' 
Christian Science Canter, Bostoh, MA, U.$ .A, Oji-Tjfi 
Department of Care .L ; . 1 : -A 

Committee, for Great Britain anifjrefand - • J- 1 
f^oorn 30B; Arundel House, -13 Arundel Street-^ .* -. - 
Strand. London, ENGLAND WG 2 h 3p)f . ) . » > j r * 

Et^opportiinfty Ompfoysr. ! 


01-620 3368. AU types of Inauranaa 
.' stfeolad., Agents tor Arisvar. Church 
Insurance gpeelaBsts, , 

'? middle atlantlc'l ■' - 

’.- ISLAND FOR SALE incl. property on 
nearby mainland with harbor S dock- 

K itfitles. Over 400 acres com- 
roillng. fields, . woodland, 
;msrsn. a several ponds. All auri 
■ '-founded. by epndy beech. BoX'H-34, 
', OneNt^way Si- eoBtan. MA6glia> 

paintings 


PAINTIINGS (RECENT WOHK) Uy.K. 
Joyga Evan& Nell Gwynns Gamry, 
101 High Gi„ Epsom, Surrey, June 
2nd: for 3 weeks. (Cfiisid Wed. and 
■ISuni)-, . 


• & Christian Science House ; 
oiia'.io rallrefnenta vaifindlw wIB 
■' a^bur sh^l|j rvthe 'positions: of 

ind v - " 1 ". 

MAINTENANCE MAN : 
Ideal opportunity lor. ■ married 
couple wishing lo sarve. 
Cohgenlai Work in*, pleasant eur- 
foundanga,', ■ 

' RejfttanflW po*tt H ctastretf, - 
tab IhsSaytrteisedint.:. i 
HMtliMt TiHl (N*4«0 Ul: 

- ! MHe IteA 


MILFORD HOUSE SERVIpE AFART- 
MENTS, 31 York StraM, London.,. 
W.l. Newty- cbovarted, wall ep-; 
.pointed rooms with, excellent, brook- • 
fast A mile dirie/Onl, ' li) expensive , 
end well worth 1 Irylng: BiobhUre. Tel. 
01-935 1936. ..••• ' 


. WHITCLEAF HOTEL 68/88 In 
.Teireoe. London;,. w.i 

■! 01-727 968( 0/ 91-229 
: oomfortabtar bed end b 
hbter.' Put benlrai heetfngc NeeKK 
ettgton Gardens, • Bayswatet / 
OueeniwBy tuba stations. Single, 
(rom 4.99 pounds. DtHiUeefroin-7i9B 

S tawa; My- Inclusive of b/fsii and 
All roome with t/ph'one end ra- 
• dlo. Broehure Alrm sited.;, i . . 

arncoit • H hall ;■ ■••... ;iierrfeu : - 

Saurriemouth. Famly Tun s UnB- 
censed. Near town Owiire & 1 s«i- 
front; Garden with heatdd. iwlihnung 
pool. ; Subimer 1975.. Beach Bun- 1 ' 
flalowi Te). 7B3DS0. } -.. tV , ■ 

WORTHING, SUSSEX; -f OlihiSfiR- ’ 
LAND' HbteL On bes jrbnt Watt- W 
pier. '46 bedrooms C.H. UtL BpaoW 
(firms tar rasManla. Send' fWibta.:;- 
□htire; Aim. GMsfiA Resident Dlrae- 
tor. Taf. 35084; - 
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Peking’s good harvest 

U.S. -China 
trade 

falls off 

By Harry B. Ellis I 

Staff correspondent of 
, The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

U.S. trade with the People’s Republic of 
China, which climbed spectacularly for sev- 
eral years. now is in sharp decline, as Peking’s 
hunger for American grain lessens. 

Two-way commerce between the giant 
lands, according to exports, may total only 
$420 million this year — less than half the 
record $033.8 million chalked up in 1974. 

China, blessed again with good harvests, is 
buying much less wiieat and ot her grains from 
the United States, cutting deeply into the 7-to- 
1 trade advantage enjoyed by the United 
States last year. 

In recent months Chinese officials have 
canceled orders previously placed for 982,000 
toils ol American wheat and 200,000 bales of 
U.S. cotton, with further cotton cancellations 
possible. Despite this negative trend, experts 

note, Americans are selling more machinery w '" be * ter W 

to Peking than before and buying more 

Chinese products in return , making for a more for China have run into a snag - Chinese 

. emigration policies are restricted, like those 

In the first four months of 1975, according to of the Soviet Union 

fteNational Council For United States-China Though Sen, Henry M. Jackson (D) of 
ST \° m Ph * na totaled * 67 - 6 Washington had the Soviets, not the Chinese, 
25“' a ^!u Amer i c , an BX P° rls worth $82.6 in mind, when he linked the granting of most- 
UrdtSstat^ lhan * 2 U>A advHntage for lhe favored-nation status to emigration polices, 
if j China also was blocked. 

■ trSte ‘J35 ..T!* 6 Natlonal Council for us - c »lna trade, 
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Will better wheat harvests in China mean fewer of these In U.S.? 


Apart from the emigration issue, two 
diplomatic hurdles must be cleared - a 
resolution of claims by American citizens for 
compensation of property seized by the 
People’s Republic of China, and the question 
of United States relations with Taiwan. 

Against this background, experts foresee 
development of U.S.-China trade along the 
following lines: 

• In dollar terms, trade may not approach 
the nearly $1 billion level of last year for some 
time, given China's lessened dependence on 
American grains. 

• Machinery and technology will bulk hi- 


iTiMsingly large in ll.S. exports to k ' 
Chinese, who are launched on an ambitte ' 
inclusirializalHin program, extending « ' 
many years ' 

• Kven without MEN, the U.S. willing 
nhire Chinese goods, conforming toil* gif 
tTiil Chinese de.sini to balance ils trade a . . 
nearly as possible wllh each foreign nalka . • 
Peking, which Iasi year suffered an oral v 
triKk- deficit nf $aoo million with the resldfe * 
world, apparently is exiK-ricndng some l» 
eign exchange difficulties. This also mllluta . 
agntiiHl great expansion of U.S.-Ch/neselnl lr . . 
in fix 1 nt*xl few years ,i. , 
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U.S. plans to stamp out 
grain trade corruption 
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That is the situation at the Department of 
Agriculture where the chief offte petrnut 
branch concedes: “We’re up to our ears in 

18 lfiat Ihe apartment is 
ed , by I l aw ~ “ K has been for the last 35 
2“ ° . bu y “P American-produced pea- 
nutaat certain price support levels. 

Although the department has b ought excess 
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By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

No family would stare food in an uncleaned 
eoal bucket or old oil can. Yet some ships dirty 
with coal or oil have been loaded with ujf 

hri^!L/? r officials have been 

ctoug^ reP ° rt the ShlpS ® c,can ’ Pro^Ptora 

b for llv “ tock - 

mnHn r °fTi! nS federal lnvcs H«allon of cor- 

grain b approved |n ^ 
U.S. for shipment overseas has led to con- 

in C Ho^to , U ,n , New 0rI ews, five Jndlctm^i 

probc * ln •»*. 

The investigations, begun a year a an fail 

High Katies are ■nvptvej] ib two 

ihi/SP'*'?* 1 bu5,e " ■» likely to -eel 
JtfuT PWlMtoe'eaHy.” to deajtog 
ZlL T. "*■ “«» Clayton Yeulte^S, 

exchange, he adds. of foreign 
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»S« far llwi focus lias been on impt* I ij 
accepting or anklng for bribes. tartoncWfr f. 
Department source in Houston indiesie*^ ' 

H la logical to look next si who :‘=: 
offuring such bribes. Shippers, grain ^ >.■ 
companies, ond grain dealers are the css® ' 
could take advantage of false taspert*® 
reports. 

Une port official who asked «*** 
identified said he Ihougbl the com** J ' 
Pn>bflbly limited to officials alalmrWj' fe 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L Wr*f r 
the New York Times that invest* t 
toQwng at possible ties with organiri 8 ^ 

There are approximately 800 ga*^S. J 
and 2.000 inspectors in the UA, \ / 
licensed by the USDA but notfadarri^J r 
ces. The U8DA*s Grain 
with supervising their *w* W > 
supervised 3 percent of the 
million inspections mads each' r**' 
doporiiaMBtsavi. ' 
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ha« made only “modest 0 ■ 

number of supervisory -personae. sjPv- [ . 
USOA'» y. 

records are being £.:■ ■ 
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By the Associated Press 

Why, Arizona 
Why is a town of sorts, or 
more properly just a hamlet. 
It’s far down in the south- 
western corner of Arizona, 27 
miles north of the Mexican 
border. 

Population this time of 
year is around 90. Come 
winter, the number is aug- 
mented by some GOO snow- 
birds who escape the cold and 
congestion of northern and 
eastern cities. 

Why came into being 25 
years ago when a small band 
of mostly elderly and not 
very well-to-do people suc- 
cessfully applied to the Bu- 
reau of Land Management 
for 87.5 acres for a trailer 
court and campground. 

The town folks first tried to 
gcL a post office under the 
name Rocky Point Junction. 
“Can’L do," said postal offi- 
cials. "Already loo many 
Junctions in the U.S.” 

So Peggy Katcr went up to 
the statchouse to find out how 
to name a town, but nobody 
could tell her. Finally, the 
attorney general's office is- 
sued tho name Why. 

But why Why? 

“Everybody wanted to 
know why anyone would live 
out in a spot like this,” said 
Mrs. Kater. "That gave us 
the idea. Anyway, it's differ- 
ent.” 
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'P^Pter in Boston — headquarters of a religion urging a universal concern for mankind 
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[flrst^great breakthrough into the realms where no 
hfpd^ad ever Ventured before. Yet it gave scarcely a 
||^»||toniflhtag deVotopp^ts^ome, 11 ; - ■ 
■years since theh more giant strides have beeh made 

B chnoiogy. Some would say the cutting edge 
ace now has passed to the bio-sciences, or 
sciences. The Identification of life-forma is 
her and farther back in time and out into 
pansive views are being taken of the 
tial both on his own and In society. ' 

these developments have surprised the 
r of Science and Health. Long before 1900 
te farther and faster. It had been logically 
ar and material energy are not What they 
t they are not substance at all. That time and 
ictive concepts of human thought. That life 
aent and has always existed. That, these and 
pp^Uons can beg|n to be tested In experience to 
p.toat a practical Christianity, is understood and 


jived. And that the starting point of scientific advance to this 
last frontier is divine Spirit, God, recognised as ultimate 
ubtrfapce, and divine Mind, GOd, recognised gs the caring, 
compassionate Principle of the wholly spiritual universe He 
has conceived and created. 

Harvey G. Cox once wrote: "Church people are thought of 
as those who are fully equipped with quick and easy answers 
to questions no one is asking." Mrs. Eddy never believed the 
answers to great scientific and religious problems could be 
quick and easy. But if at some points Science and Health 
appears to sotne to be discussing questions no one is asking, it 
is not that these questions are out of date or irreievant but that ' 
[heir relevance and timeliness have yet tq be recognized: , 
Baaq truths that will unveil the answers tb burriing raoral 
issues raised today by atomic- genetic, and' docietal inn 
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when this Is done, new goals are established, new methods 
required: And it is to sincere seekers for this Truth that the ■ 
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artists, even theologlana are more apt to be satisfied with a ; ■ ’ 
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Nuclear debate difficult to defuse 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Ib the U.S. public applying one safety 
standard to nuclear energy and a different one 
toother energy sources? 

The nuclear industry and a growing number 
of Independent energy experts think so. 

These experts say that coal, the major 
alternative to nuclear energy, also has Its 
dangers — coal gives off some radioactivity, 
they say, and also produces sulphur particles 
which have been /inked to health hazards. 

They emphasize that radiation levels from 
properly operating plants, either nuclear or 
coal, are extern ely low and constitute no 
health hazards. 

They use the coal-nuclear comparison to 
point out that the entire nuclear plant debate 
Is filled with exaggerated claims, which make 
ultimate decisions difficult. 

The issue of nuclear plant safety continues 
very controversial, because of the nature of 
nuclear material itself. 

The point made by the industry and the 
Independent experts is that a coal-powered 
plant gives off about as much radioactivity as 


a properly run nuclear reactor — but does not 
seem to attract the same intensity of safety 
standard controversy that surrounds nuclear 
plants. 

Prof. David J. Rose, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT), points out that 
varying amounts of uranium, radium, and 
other radioactive elements are mixed In with 
cool. Western coal, expected to play a domi- 
nant role in the future expansion of the coal 
industry, carries relatively large amounts of 
uranium. 

“It would be impossible to build a coal-fired 
plant in New York or London that obeyed the 
radiation standards which are applied to 
nuclear reactors,” agrees Harvard physics 
Prof. Richard Wilson. The problem is radium, 
he says, which Is much “nastier" than 
plutonium, a substance characterized by anti- 
nuclear forces as extremely toxic. 

Another issue is the poisonous nature of 
plutonium, these and other scientists say. The 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission is consid- 
ering allowing commercial nuclear power 
plants to burn fuel made by mixing plutonium 
and uranium. 


Ralph Nader is a prominent opponent of this 
proposal. He has publicly stated that a pound 
of plutonium could causo 8 million deaths. Yet 
such a pronouncement is based on a number of 
assumptions. 

“To get this sort of figure you must assume 
that the plutonium is broken into the right size 
and that every bit gets Into somebody's 
lungs," says Prof. Bernard Cohen of tiio 
University of Pittsburgh. "Then you must say 
that everyone who gets more than the 'max- 
imum permissible dose' dies as a result." 

This is not at all realistic, says Professor 
Cohen. He has estimated that if an ounce of 
plutonium were somehow dispersed in the 
middle of a big city somewhere between 2 and 
10 people might eventually die as a direct 
result. 

These issues are only a few of those that 
reliance on nuclear energy raises. However, 
an Increasing number of independent scien- 
tists are beginning to object that the nuclear 
debate is filled with exaggerated claims. 
These make it harder for the nation to come to 
a reasonable decision about Us energy future, 
it is said. 


Electric car: major energy saver? 
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By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Would wide-scale use of electric cars in the 
U.S.sAv^energy? 

■ . The first study of this question concludes 
' that a large fle^ of etectrlp cars could save 

• vast ttmwmte of petroleum but S ItotM require 
' - an Equivalent Inereaaa in coal and nuclear fuel 

use. 

“The potential for oil conservation is strik- 
ing," says William Hamilton of the General 
Research Corporation (GRC) of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, which did the study Cor the 
Environmental Protection Agency. The re- 
sults were announced at a recent meeting on 
advanced automotive, engine research held 
here. 

• Despite this increase lit the use of other 
fqeta^even a very large fleet of electric cars 
would not force the nation's utilities to build 
mbreof the extremely expensive power plants 

■ than they already: are planning, 

becausfe most electric cars would be 
: dnarged up overnight. The over-all amount of 
dectrjdty used would Increase, but not 
significantly during, hours of peak demand 
Bejause electricity is so difficult to store', 

; utilities must build enough power plants to 
meet the highest demand. Otherwise, black- 
outs can occur. The high cofet of these plants, 
especially nuclear reactors, Is a major portion 
of electric rates. 

Although electric cars are still a novelty 
several companies have begun mass-produc- 
ing and marketing them. Using available 
bjdterles, these generally have a speed of 
about 30 m.pJi. and a range of 50 miles. This 
^|^adequate for five out of six average 

q^gdcOftd tara which make up' abates 
: jfercentbf the market. '< ”■/ “ • 

-To Increase the'publlc acceptability, of • the 
>etectnecar, severed types of advanced battery 
Sj^ms .are being developed. . These, the 
researchers hope t .will cut down ‘ cost and 
.weight white Increasing range and perfor- 
-.manre, ^ they. achieve their goals the electric 
car. wpuld be competitive With the gas- 
powered auto. : i“7V 

'The GRC study assumed this was the case 
and that electric autos would grew to 80 ' 
percent of the total private car fleet by 1090. 
Although there 2s a great deal of such 
optimism today, battery improvement has ' ' 
been slow. 

Because of large variations in auto use and 
types of fuel burned for electricity from 
Pfgton to region, the effects of introducing 
oV^ C , < ?T S In Angeles, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia were specifically studied. 


In Los Angeles, most electricity is gener- 
ated by burning oil, so little petroleum would 
'be saved unless electric cars made inroads on 
large, gas-guzzling models. Their effect on air 
quality was less than one would think, says 
Mr. Hamilton. In fact, the amount of sulfur 
oxides, a major air pollutant, released would 
be greater in 1990 if HO percent of the auto 
population wore electrified than if none were. 

However, petfoleum consumption could be 
cut considerably in St. Louis, which uses cool 
to produce most of its olectricily, and in 
Philadelphia, which uses a combination of 
coal and nuclear power. In 15 years large 
numbers of electric automobiles could run on 
electricity generated by coal and the atom. In 
these areas car heaters and air conditioners 
would be necessary. Because electrical heat- 


ing is inefficient, this could add 10 percent lo 
the energy consumption. 

“Every so often a person would hnvc to 
sacrifice comfort (0 get home," says Mr. 
Hamilton. 

The biggest uncertainty In the future of the 
electric cor Is whether the American driver 
will accept It. Its major energy savings come 
from Its low performance. 

However, there is a growing consensus 
among experts that (ho U.S. will run out of 
domestic oil early in (he next century. There 
are plans to build plants that will lure coal and 
shala oil into alternate fuels, but it la unclear 
whether these can be developed fast enough to 
close the gap between Increasing U.S. con- 
sumption and declining production. 


Ford announces building of 
first all-ceramic engine 

By a staff correspondent of Hie Christian Science Monitor 
U looks as If America has found a way to make motor-car tnJX 
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Too many 
scientists? 

By Robert C.C*, 

American science is rum*,, 
a limit to growth. It bvl 1 
produce moro scientists 
Stales con absorb. " 

The American Chemlalg 
advises students lo lake a? 
limited job prospects befo^ 
into certain fields of chemldn. 

And last month the Adnurf 
power Committee of the Ndkdi 
emy of Sciences (NAS) uigedflg; 
pectivc astronomy gradate kuk 
given a warning letter. U a Man,- 
should now seriously consider 6 
your interest in the fleWls»pit 
you wish to devote Gveuwep 
hard study to astronomy, koov^h 
the end of thoso yean (be m ’ 
openings will probably be k ui 
lirely different from astrauny." 

Research 

notebook 

“Wc linvc been more or lesdi' 
Urn pool of trained scientists mjl 
cade," says NAS prodded Ftyl 
dler. “The next doubling mHI 
monster. We can’t do It." 

The problem concerns boded* 
the generators of now ksoiWp 
largely employed In uoiven&t. 
noers who put that knowledgtd 
have different Job prospects. 

Unlike sons other countrkHL 
Germany - which havo iAT J 
stitutre, the United Slates doo*^ ^ 
basic science in graduate irtsWi 
grams. This coupled the 1 
knowledge dlrecUy to IhoprdJJ 
scientlsU. Roughly every II W- 
to support scadcmlc idowim 
handful of reaearcb pspen** 1 ^ 
PhD, Dr. Handler edtaitek 
"There’s an unlimited 
knowledge," he observe* W 
market for sctenliite. 
coupling that Unto P^y 
knowledge and adadMs Bw^. 
gather." ^ 

This would require ,g. r - 
university ■’llffr4ttyte ,, redp^; * 
backtracking by 
ance of research 
to the present manpowtfflj^/yi 
The Departments ^ I 
merce, Defense, ■hdwjjgiss^ 
other federal 
basic research. 

broad base of kn®*Jf J 
agency's P kM 
In the Inte rest 


Political bribery abroad— 
U.S. firms learn a lesson 


By David R. Francis 

Boston 

It is an old story that American busi- 
nessmen (and those of other nationalities) 
have reckoned they had to pay bribes in 
order to do business in many developing 
countries. 

What gives the latest corporate scan- 
dals a “new” aspect is: 

• The large amounts of money involved. 

: Gulf Oil Corporation told a Senate 
subcommittee Friday I hat it paid $5 
million in political contributions abroad, 
including $-1 million to politicians in South 
Korea. 

Economic scene 

United Brands Company has admitted 
paying $1.25 million In n Honduras offi- 
cial. 

Northrop ('urpnralirm, a major defense 
contractor, wax charged by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (SEC) with 
disbursing $20 million abroad in “fccsnnd 
sales commissions” without adequate 
records. 

Ashland Oil, Inc., according to the Wall 
Street Journal, termed “inaccurate and 
misleading' 1 reports that the company 
also allegedly paid several millions 
abroad to “consultants and other 
agents." 

/ > t 

In many countries there is a long- 
established tradition of “buckshee" — 
small tips or bribes — to facilitate 
customs clearance, license applications, 
etc. But these normally involved rela- 
tively small amounts of money. 

. • The political content of some of the 
unethical payments. 

The United Brands payment toppled 
the government in Honduras. In South 
Korea, the Gulf Oil political donation is 
already having .some repercussions, 
though not yet publicized by the tightly 
controlled domestic press. 

International Telephone & Telegraph's 
interference In the affairs of Chile has 
tarnished that firm's reputation. 

It is especially galling for the highly 
nationalistic citizens of developing coun- 
tries — many not long free from colonial- 
ism.— to have foreign money messing In 
(heir politics, - 

. / • The fact that the morality of U.S. 
"firms abroad has prompted so much 
attention in this country. 


port of general baaic !li”jl*|6 

of the research. _ 

This is the system ^ 
change. He would 
the numbers of resc^ 
drop all research that 
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In 1974, Moore McCormack Resources, Inc. 
showed ... 

Sales and Revenues up 99 per cent 
Earnings up 146 per cent 
Return on Average Shareholders 
Investment of 23 per cept 

S 1 "* * ** *' •"•**!• 1 *| 

. Why? Long-term domand fornalural rcsnurccBand waler 
tranBporlolion services is rising. And 0 $200 million expan- 
sion program now underway indicalcs'futuro growth in 
^,\)ese activities. 


j Director of Corporate Relations , . , 

•'> -Moore McCormack Resources, Inc. 

^ One Landmark Square Stamford, Conn. 00801 

j Pleasp send copy pi iB74Annua] Report lo: ; 
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It is an indication that a higher stan- 
dard is being set for American corporate 
behavior abroad as well as at home, 
partially as a result of the Watergate 
affair. U.S. firms may increasingly de- 
cide that if they cannot operate in some 
nation without making illegal payments, 
they will not invest there at all. Or they 
will “blow the whistle" on foreign offi- 
cials demanding bribes and see wh&t 
happens. 

At* 

One danger of the latest revelations is 
that all U.S. multinational corporations 
will bo tarred with the same brush. 
Because a few firms have been caught or 
confessed to unethical activities over-' 
seas, it does not mean such practices arc 
universal. 

“I think it is tile relatively rare com- 
pany that is doing this sort of thing,” 
commented Ralph F. Ixwis, editor of the 
llarvunt Business Review. “Corporate 
morality hus improved over the last few 
years." 

Interestingly, the chief of the enforce- 
ment division of the SEC, Stanley Spor- 
kin, agrees: "There is integrity among a 
vast number of business leaders. I am 
encouraged lately by indications where 
businesses turned down the chances lo 
make improper payments." 

Exxon and Mobil last week admitted 
making political contributions — but 
legal ones — in Canada and Italy. 

It is not always easy for company 
officials operating abroad to be fully 
ethical. Sometimes they figure their 
investment will be endangered unless 
they yield to the demands of local officials 
for money. 

This difficulty means that the govern- 
ment should step in lo stiffen the corpo- 
rate backbone. Tbe SEC Is evidently 
moving In this direction by requiring full 
disclosure of payments abroad. Corpo- 
rate auditors are becoming more alert. 

Alternately, Congress might, as Mr. 
Dorsey suggested, pass legislation to 
make it Illegal to bribe officials in other 
countries as well as in this nation. 

Codes and laws, however, can be 
violated. The best protection to the 
reputation of free enterprise and U.S. 
business is high moral standards on the 
part of American businessmen them- 
selves. 


Strikes decline 
sharply in U.S. 

By the Associated Press 

Washington 
There were 1,190 strikes in 
effect during the first three 
months of 1975, 120 less than 
In the first three months of 
1974 and the lowest, number 
dace 1967, the U.S. Labor 
Department reports. . 
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U.S.-type house proves 
big hit in France 


By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

An American house is still an American 
house even if you build it in France. And in the 
last 10 years at least 12,000 of them have in fact 
been built in Ibis country. 

'Ihcy don’t look the same outside as French 
houses and they are not the same inside. They 
have open lawns instead of hedges, fences, 
and walls. They have porches, perhaps with 
columns, and a decorative lantern beside the 
front door. And inside, they have two or three 
times as many bathrooms as a French house, 
many more built-in closets, and, of course, a 
dream kitchen. 

Levitt & Sons began building American 
houses here in March, 1965, when the organi- 
zation was 36 years old. The first test 
operation was in the Chevrcusc Valley near 
Paris, at Port-Koyol-dcs-Champs, with 536 
houses and the elegant name of Residences du 
Chateau, amply justified by the fact that the 
local town hall is located in a genuine 16th- 
century chateau. 

To the astonishment of Levitt, and even 
moro of the traditional French builders, 18,000 
people turned up on the first Saturday and 
Sunday that the model house was open. 

Levitt has never looked back. Six more 
“villages" were built — Le Parc de Lesigny, 
La Commanderie, Le Parc de Villeroy (1,150 
houses). La Colllne de Vervllle, and Le 
Hameau de la Grange — all seductive French 


names for American settlements in the Parte 
region. ‘ 

A few months ago the first 53 of a Levitt 
village of 290 houses near the Mediterranean 
coast and Marseille, were immediately occu- 
pied. The Levitt total now is around 5,000. 

The social contribution of the Levitt villages 
— about a hundred child-carc centers, at least 
500 acres of recreation parks, two technical 
schools with a total of 1,500 places, swimming 
pools, and tennis courts — has endeared the 
whole operation to the often-harassed local 
authorities. 

Enthusiastic imitators have brought the 
total of these new American-style houses up to 
about 12,000. Kaufman & Broad, of course, was 
first to join In, after giving Levitt three years 
lo clear Ihe way. Their great success encour- 
aged half a dozen large French construction 
firms to join In, the two most important being 
Balkony and Breguet. 

With a cautious interval of six years after 
Levitt, and three years after Kaufman & 
Broad, a number of small British builders 
entered with houses which, if neither specifi- 
cally American nor English, were definitely 
not French. 

The largest was Bell, with a total of about 
300 houses, perhaps the most charming of Its 
villages being Parc du Chateau de Montebello 
at Jouy-en-Josas, close to Paris. 

Would it work both waya? A French builder, 
asked If they would not like to build French 
houses in America answered, "No. I'd rather 
build American houses in France." 


Italian antiques as an investment 


By John FiUMaurice Mills 1 
. Special to' ' •• 

Tim Christian Science Monitor ' 

The Italians are still suffering an art thefts 
wave. Since the war the number of valuable 
works of art that have vanished reaches the 
five-figure bracket. Involving almost price- 
less renaissance paintings, church diver, and 
even up to modern master pelcea, the dark 
saga goes on. Works of art vanish and the 
miserably small proportion that are recovered 
points to hidden markets that are eroding 
Italy '8 ancient heritage. 

So how do the art-lovers of Milan and Rome 
add to their collections': The sale of the Count 
Bruzzo collection of arms and armor In Rome 
at the end of last year gives some Indication. 
Apart from swords, crossbows and helmets, a 
remarkably fine selection of firearms was on 
offer. Included among these waa a rare 
Silesian wheel-lock Tschinke, exquisitely In- 
laid, which sold for 5 million lire. A fine pair of 
Belgian percussion target pistols, the barrels 
blued and damascened with strap work in vari- 
colored gold, in an original brass-bound case, 
with accessories, went for 2.4 million tire. A 
good German crossbow and cranequin struck 
with a mark brought in 2 million lire. 

, • j 4 '"A 

Monitor writer’s award 

, . Boston _ 

Winner of the Oversea* Proa* Club ; 
award for beat business ztewa, reporting 
- from abroad In 1974 wa> the Monitor’s , 
special economic correspondent In Psria, 

; Philip w. Whitcomb. , r- ; - 

. A native’ of Topeka, jKa**a*,' fyTri Whit- 
comb won the award fof. 12 articles r ; 

; published ’ on the . Monitor’s financial; 

pages covering s wtde range of French 
,.aad European economic ;and| business 
developments,. A -'-- - -.v 

Afr. Whitcomb, a: Rhodes scholar, ber' 
gaq writing roguls^y for fit e, 'Monitor in; 
1954, He won award from the' 

’’ ^Overseas Prow Chib 

-■ Vi-'I 


During; the last quarter of 1974 Finer te, 
M|lan and Rome, held some 14 sales which 
showed that the decline In the New York and 
London markets was not reflected hi Italy. 
This could surprise many as this southernmost 
country of the Common Market has been 
regarded with a wary eye financially. How- 
ever, according to an Italian burin ess man 
Italy did have to give up some luxuries for a 
time; but now they could look forward to 
better things. Sales in the antique field are a 
reasonably sure indication of return of such 
confidence. 

Perhaps coIhb have the most appeal among 
'collectors, since they can be rosily trans- 
ported and easily deposited. At a recent Milan 
sale the coins fetched far higher figures than 
bad been expected. - , 

Meanwhile the looting of Italy’s heritage 
goes on. The size of some hauls suggests an 
efficient organizing mind somewhere In the 
background, And Italy has so many works of 
genius that it might seem Impossible for them 
to be fully protected. 
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Australian dollar 
Austrian schilling 
. Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 1 
British pound 
Canadian dollar - 
Colombian peso - 
Danish krone 
French .franc . 
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Japanese yen 
Mexican peso 
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It’s Clouseau again! A computer turns professor 

Loony copper 


sleuths Pink Panther 


,l :- 1 mi 


Peter Sellers as Inspector Clouseau 


By David Strrril 

The Pink Panther hail to return someday. 
Now, in The Return of the Pink Panther, it 
has. 

As the inspiration for two of Hollywood's 
brightest ’Ms comedies ~ the original "Pink 
Panther” and "A Shot in the Mark" it’s the 
kind of movie masterstroke that producers 
dream of: the world’s largest diamond, 
marked by one panther like flaw, pursued by a 
master thief who is pursued in turn by the 
world’s clumsiest detective. 

Thrills, laughs, and glitter wrapped in one 
glossy package. You just don't take a com- 
modity like that and stow it in some dark 


studio vault. As long os the necessary artists 
are ready, willing, and able, you keep holding 
that gemllkc idea to the light, turning il ami 
examining its facets, imagining the gags and 
gimmicks not yet tried. 

That's why the Pink Panther is back 
dutifully followed by Blake Edwards. Peter 
Sellers, Henry Mancini, and that animated 
animal who stalks so delightfully through the 
"Panther" cartoons and credits. 

This is Uicir Lhird romp through the "Pan- 
ther" movie mill (the awful "Inspector 
Clouseau" sequel, with Alan Arkin, was the 
work of others). And I'm happy to report that 
there’s Life in the old idea yul. The " Return' 1 
doesn't equal its predecessors - it's a touch 
-too long and chaotic - but il packs quite a load 
of laughs and even n smidgen or suspense. 

The Pink Panther itself is a Mi* luff In 
That’s Alfred Hitchcock's word for the crux of 
a mystery story - a coded message, or n 
secret weapon, or whatever the cluiraclersure 
all hoi and bollwred about. In (bis case It’s the 
huge but fictitious diamond, located in tin- 


equally fictitious lnnd of u^, 
steals it. the klutzy InspectoX* 
on the trail, and a retired 
heteUHl it once before tries to J? - 
before suspicion Tails on him, • 

As before, the movie’s 
center on (Tousenu himself, w 
enduring comic figure in rS? 
lory. Peter Sellers, Clouseait 
perpetuatin', has been out oMki ' 
lately except for some uca# 
commercials. Hut as the Pink ftyfe, 
he returns Loo, with a laudaodUhcv 

Clouseau stumbles, fumbtea, t 
grumbles, sets karate back severdk 
years, and murders the French ril 
languages at the same time -aUifi* 
inimitable sadness in his eyes,ktfji . 
of dignity and grace to one of fee 
most delicious lunatics. It Is tg 
performance. 

HitIhmT Ixnn is back on hand ^ 
the beleagured senior pollceaiwlxn 
"A Shot in the Dark." Other majffti 
handled well by Christopher ft* 
Catherine Schell. The musk m> 
Henry Mancini, whose "Panther" b 
Itccomc one of the biggest of alldUi 

As director, producer, and cm* 
Frank Wuldmnn) of the “Retm’l 
Kdwurds demonstrates once apH 
tcry of traditional Hollywood djki 
is u man of many movie bta 1 
successes Include drama (‘‘Daytdk; 
lloscs"!, melodrama ("GunifU 1 
i"Wllil Hovers"), and a string it 
comedies jj 

The "HefunP* la not as smjp 


Computers have found a new 
role. Freshmen at an American 
university are ecou raged to use 
them to supply material normally 
hidden away in rare books and 
to take over the merely routine 
side of homework. 

- By Cynthia Parsons 
Education editor of 
' The Christian Science Monitor 

Hanover, N.H. 

"We give a computer assignment the same 
way we assign a book in the library," John G. 
Kemeny, president of Dartmouth College, 
said matter of factly. Yet when he had forecast 
this 10 years before, few had believed him . 

Computer time was enormously expensive 
and the delays in getting information were 


even more annoying than finding ail hooks 
supposed to be “on reserve" off the shelves. 

Further, computers didn't talk English but 
some sort of computer language using a 
peculiar numbering system. It seemed con- 
ceivable that a mathematics professor might 
be able to assign homework on a computer, 
but not that the general run of students at a 
liberal-arts college would have any use for its 
speedy calculating ability. 

But John Kemeny wasn’t talking then or 
now about a computer for use only by those 
skilled In programming and in computer 
language. 

To underscore what he meant, he typed 
(regular standard 26-character keyboard) a 
message on a computer console and was asked 
by the computer: *’Do you want instruc- 
tions?" 


Gardening helps 
troubled teens to adjust 


By Peter Tongc 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Cleveland 

George, we'll call him, was one of the worst 
discipline problems in the Cleveland school 
system. As "rebellious as they come," to 
quote one administrator. Frank, another stu- 
dent, was quiet but mean, and Jane was 
constantly aggressive toward her fellow stu- 
dents. 

1 Yet all three now are looked on as well- 
adjusted youngsters, able to get along with 
their colleagues and their teachers. Naturally 
their grades have Improved as well. 

What helped hrlng about the change? The 
•mall plots of vegetable- and flower-producing 
land that were their individual stakes in the 
Cleveland school system’s long-established 
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mild disappointment. Bui as ifrj 
ruled plunge into ClousMunpw p 
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tots of laughter in an East End childhood 
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Mother Knew Best; Memoir 

• of a London Girlhood, by 
Dorothy-. Scanned. New 

. York: Pantheon Books.' 

• $8.95. London: Macmillan. 

• £ 2L25. • • ■ 

If you ev*r wandered, 
when watching "Upstairs, 
Downstairs," what life was 
like further down the street, 
read “Mother Knew Best." 

' Dorothy Scanned, nee 
Chegwidden, grew up In the 
East End of London with nine 
brothers and sisters in the 
days when a rabbit for stew 
cost sixpence, and some chU- 


nell cheerfully. “Things 
didn’t worry us then.” 

In a fresh, direct narrative 
she marvelously recreates 
her Edwardian childhood, 
warmed by the small in- 
domitable mother who be- 
lieved that children given 
- enough food and affection 
would never want ’ for much 
else. 

. The book is full of laughter. 
And every detail Is vivid, 
from the doomed In- 
ventiveness of Father’s back- 
yard mushroom plot, totally 
consumed by hungry London 
mice, to the irritable local 


The Chegwiddens weren’t 
quite poor; they were In fact 
typical of the self-respecting 
turn-of-the-century English 
lower middle-class, born of 
yeoman stock, parents or the 
doctors and teachers and 
such who were to surface 
from the meritocracy that 
followed. 

Mrs. Scan cell, who sounds 


exnctly like my own Mum 
describing a similar London 
childhood, Is typical: alert, 
observant, affectionately 
nostalgic. She is also pretty 
nearly unique, having pro- 
duced this her first book at 
the age of sixty-three. I 
earnestly hope die’s already 
finished the next. 

— : Susan Cooper 


heated IB* "Panther" No. ' ■ ®[5j\ J and highly successful gardening program. 
liHiuy as tin* ‘‘Mot in the Dart j n recent y ears there has been a flurry of 
(’i impan Non wiui llwse lorenn^ school gardening programs. Fully half of 

them have failed — most because they merely 
provided the children with an opportunity to 
garden and little else; others because they 
were conceived too late In the season and 
planned too hurriedly to be effective. 

*■ In contrast the Cleveland school system has 
> : run a successful gardening program uninter- - 
1 ruptedly since 1904. Last year the 21,000 
students in the program grew $622,000 worth 
, • of food, which went to their individual 
W families. The value of the flowers grown was 
not calculated. 

But, stresses Peter J. Wotowlec, supervisor 
of horticultural education In Cleveland, "it is 
jppally the child who grows in the garden." He 
'‘'develops character, many of the so-called 
"old-fashioned’’ virtues that still are valid 
today — patience, pferseverance, and an 
ability to cooperate with others. 
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He develops good work habits, too (nothing 
is achieved in a garden without direct physical 
Involvement), and becomes more self-reliant. 
There are many documented cases that show 
that feelings of self-worth readily replace 
feelings of inadequacy in such a program. 

Take the three students mentioned earlier. 
George, who rebelled against every order he 
was given, found that his garden was some- 
thing he could call his own, it was a place 
where he could call the shots. 

So readily did he take to gardening that he 
now Is a student assistant with the authority 
and competence to help and direct others. 
With a confidence born of his own success, 
authority is no longer the affront to his dignity 
it once was. 

The “mean” youngster developed a greater 
appreciation of others as hte succeed In the 
garden boosted his own self-esteem. Now he 
actively encourages others to join the pro- 
gram. , 

Likewise the once aggressive Jane has lost 
her hostilities and Improved to the point 
where she, too, is being considered as a 
student assistant. 

A garden is one of the most practical 
learning laboratorjes there Is, says Mr. Woto- 
wlec. "In the classroom you learn how to do 
something; In the garden you actually do it. 
Children aren't just sho.wn how to grow 
plants, they grow them, they cultivate them, 
they harvest them." 

Himself a product of the very program he 
now oversees, Mr. Wotowlec is constantly 
being approached for advice on establishing 
similar programs elsewhere. 

In response to this he has written a manual 
"How to start and operate a school gardening 
program." It is available from Gardens For 
All, P.O. Box 2302, Norwalk, CT 06852. 
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He typed a simple "yes" and hit the 
“return" key, and the computer gave instruc- 
tions on how to make use of a program which 
figures compound interest. We could watch 
the “conversation” on a large rear-projection 
screen at the front of the lecture hall. 

Because there was just a little delay In 
response from the computer. Dr. Kemeny 
broke in at an appropriate time to ask the 
computer how many users there were at that 
moment. 

The computer responded by giving the 
time, the date, and the requested Information, 
174 users. Somewhere on that relaxed dam pus, 
some 173 (the president excluded) students 
were using the computer by typing cut 
messages in the privacy of a console booth. 

For many people in business, this use of a 
computer Is "old hat.” But not (or college 
students. And even though many campuses 
have computer terminals available, they gen- 
erally are reserved for graduate students or 
even for specially hired computer operators. 
Not so at Dartmouth. 

A few students might be reviewing the 
computer-assisted lesson compiled by two 
professors which Includes primitive music, 
slides, a voice overlay, and quotations from 
Rousseau, Plato, and Levi-Strauss. Some 
might be playing a game whereby one 
determines the amount of burn time to give a 
simulated space ship attempting to land on the 
moon. 

Playing this game. Dr. Kemeny purposely 
made a wrong guess about the bum time. The 
computer, after showing how hard he would 
crash, typed out, "Welcome to negative 
population growth." Trying again, Dr. Ke- 
meny gave the correct response, and we were 
greeted with the message, "1 never thought 
you would make it!" 

The purpose of computer access is not just 
to play games or to display material available 
only in rare books, but to free users to do 
creative ■ thinking while the machine does' 
tedious computation, trivial library searches, 
and presents easily correctable material with 
relentless (and patient) regularity . 

The sociology department at Dartmouth has 
pioneered the use of the computer for data 
storing and analysis. If, for example, the 
computer has been given the Gallup and 
Harris Poll data, appropriate United States 
census data, and the results of some univer- 
sity-sponsored polls, a request can be made to 
correlate data among all studies or just among 
a selected few. 

Thte makes It possible for a beginning 
sociology student to do some research work. 
He can be given the correlations among 
variables and be faced now with the in- 
tellectually rigorous task of analyzing and 



"He took It out of the library" 


summarizing what the computer haB searched 
out for him. 

A Dartmouth German professor, who only 
knows enough programming to set up practice 
drills, assigns vocabulary homework regu- 
larly. He programs In & test of each homework 
assignment, and can ask the computer for all 
mistakes made by any and all students. In this 
way, he can discover either where the 
program or his teaching has been weak, 

If a student calls In lor the homework, In the 
morning, the assignment Is programmed to 
say "Good Morning"; If afternoon, the com : 
puter Bays, "Good Evening”; but If after 
midnight exclaims: "Why are you still up?" 
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As English as 
George Washington 

By Bentadine Bailey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

George Washington Is generally associated with the 
beautiful whit.e mansion in Mount Vernon. Virginia. But few 
people are aware that his roots lie deep in County Durham, In 
northeastern England, and that three Washington family 
homes, dating back to the 12th, 18th, and 17th centuries, are 
still standing. These have been preserved and now are open to 
the public. 

The oldest of these Is Washington Oid Hall, a small manor 
house set in the historic region of Northumbria between 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Durham. The Washingtons lived at 
Old Hall from 1183 to 1398, but It remained in the family until 
18J 3 when it was sold to the Bishop of Durham. 

Washington Old Hall was largely rebuilt in the 17th century, 
but by the 20th it had all but fallen Into ruin. In 1936 it was 
rescued b$ a preservation committee, financed by generous 
gifts from both sides of the Atlantic, and was restored as a 
monument, to Anglo-American friendship. An appropriate 
ceremony is held there each year on July 4, and Old Glory is 
flown on Washington’s Birthday and Thanksgiving Day. 

The building is H-shaped with the Great Hall in the middle. 
The fireplace and much of the furniture date from the early 
17th century. At one end of the Great Hall stands the 
American flag, whose design is thought to have been inspired 
by the Washington coat of arms which contained three stars 
and two stripes. 

Old Hall may be visited throughout the year; it is closed on 
Fridays. 

The village of Washington was originally an agricultural 
area and later a coal mining center. Now It lies within a 
• cleverly designed new town, but the countryside is still 
. beautiful and there la much to see nearby. Two miles to the 
east lir Hylton Castle, which has the oldest example of the 
Washington' creat In atone. In the cloisters of Durham 
>' ^hedral,.i2 irilles away t there is a memorial plaque to John 
, V^)ihBtort that redds*. ’‘Pryor ol^ this Calhedral Church 1410- 

The best-known Washington homo is Sulgrave Manor, a few 
miles south of Northampton, Trains from London to North- 
ampton run frequently, and the trip takes a little over an hour. 
There are also special tours conducted by Frames and 
Rickards. 

George Washington’s ancestors lived hero for about a 
century, beginning In 1560. The moat prominent of these 
wjcestora was one Lawrence Washington, who was trained to 
the law and studied at Gray’s Inn in London, While still a 
young man, however, he turned his attention to commerce 
. •• .settle^ in 'Northampton where he became very pros- 
. perota. Northampton was then tlje center of the wool trade for 
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Old bakery thrives amidst trendy King’s Road boutiques 


Sulgrave Manor near Northampton where ancestors ol first U.S. president lived 


BrjJ 


By Ann Ryan 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Visitors to London who take a walk down 
King’s Road, Chelsea's main thoroughfare, 
are amazed to find the smell of freshly baked 
bread wafting from the doorway of one of the 
small shops tucked between trendy boutiques. 

This is G- A. Beaton, Ltd., a corner shop that 
has been a bakehouse for over a hundred years 
.and is permanently packed with customers 
standing in line for its delicious homebaked 
bread and cakes. 

Its present owners are tho Beaton sisters, 
who Inherited It from their father who took It 
over in 1913. Miss Margaret Beaton, a soft- 
■voiced, gray-haired woman, is on duly every 
day in the busy little shop, and the work load 
was shared until recently by her sister, Miss 
Jossio Beaton, now 84. 

“Our father was a baker and we helped him 
in the shop." Miss Margaret Beaton relates. 
“My sister used to do hoi/ plate work, potato 
and griddle scones, that sort of thing. We 
haven't modernized the old Victorian brick 
ovens which slretch halfway under King's 
Road; they're working well, so why change 
them? Of course they’re gas-fired now, 

. whereas they used to be coal-fired. Bread 
baked in a brick oven is much the best, and 
bread not baked in a tin is much nicer lhan tin- 
baked bread," she said. 

"We find that people will come from quite 
far away to buy our bread. Commercially 


baked bread tastes like cotton wool, doesn't 

it? 

“There’s quite a fashion for rye loaves these 
days and for granary bread, which is made 
from a mixture of meals,” she explained. "But 
we sell assorted white breads all the time. The 
old-fashioned cottage loaf, a round loaf with a 
smaller round baked on top, and the four- 
cornered Coberg loaf are always popular. 

"One of our main problems is staff," she 
continued. “They come and go as they can get 
much more money in other jobs. But a few of 
the old ones stay on. Our former baker who 
retired last year was here just over SO years 
and his wife was with us 35 years. Our pastry 
code has been with us 35 years." 

The Beaton sisters have watched Chelsea 
change since pre-World War II days when it 
was an artists’ colony and the large, gracious 
houses had not yet been turned Into blocks of 
upartnients. 

"It used to be so lovely, but It started 
changing soon after the war," Miss Beaton 
remembers. One of her regular customers in 
the 1650s was Mary Quant, who lived a few 
yards from the shop. "She was just a funny 
little thing. You’d never have thought she was 
so talented." 

In spile of many take-over offers for their 
desirable corner shop, the Beaton sisters are 
sitting light. All around them Is the aftermath 
of the Swinging '60s, one trendy boutique after 
another replacing all the former small busi- 
nesses such as florists and greengrocers. 


"We won't sell. It’s our living," says Miss 
Beaton firmly. "And when we retire, our 
nephew Edward Beaton will carry on.” 

In spite of (he abundance of supermarkets 
where plant-baked bread Is on sale at lower 
prices than privately baked bread, bakeries 
such as A. G. Beaton, Ltd., are on the increase 
in Britain, in (he opinion of Brian Emcrton, a 
man well placed to judge the trend. He is sales 
director of G. R. Wright, Ltd., a flour miller 
who supplies a number of the small , privately 
owned bakeries. 

"I think more people are going into the 
baking trade than are coming out of it," he 
observes. "Often they have been employed by 
a baker, see that a good living can be made 
from it, borrow the money and set up on their 
own." 

About 75 percent of Britain’s bread Is 
produced by tho “big three" miller-bakers: 
Allied Bakeries, Ranks Hovis McDougall, and 
Spillcrs-Froncli Baking. The remainder Is 
bokod by small family firms, which today 
number about 8,000 as compared with 75,000 
before the war. But Brian Emerton doesn't see 
them becoming extinct. On the contrary. 

"Up to about 15 years ago (heir numbers 
were declining, but at that time the situation 
began to stabilize. Main reason was that they 
started to make sufficient money once more to 
reward them adequately for their effort and 
worry,” he said. 

"The price of bread was government con- 
trolled for a long time after the war, then 


prices were freed and small bakers obtained 
the price differential between their home- 
baked bread and plant-made bread which they 
have guarded jealously ever since. 

"Plant bakeries can make bread more 
cheaply than the small baker, but today any 
price advantage is lost in the cost of dis- 
tribution. The small man bakes and sells on 
his own premises, gets more money for his 
bread, and takes proportionately more money 
in a small shop." 

Small bakers tend to thrive in densely 
populated areas. There are quite a number In 
the London area, including the Mayfair Bak- 
ery on Curzon Street in the heart of Mayfair 
which serves 7,000 customers a week. They 
have almost disappeared from rural areas, 
however. 

Getting staff is the main problem as higher 
wages can bo earned in factories and the day ■ 
and night shifts ore not popular. But Brian 
Emcrton finds this is becoming less of a 
deterrent. "Many of them do have stable staff. 
They treat them well and they stay. They 
don’t have to work the very, very long hours 
they used to. Not many do more Utan eight 
hours a day.” 

Membership of the National Association of 
Master Bakers in England and Wales, which is 
made up of small bakers with their own 
businesses, numbers 5,000 a figure that has 
remained stable for the past three years. It 
now appears likely that It may lake an upward 
turn In the future. 


that part of the country, and Lawrence Washington grew rich 
by buying fleece from the farmers and selling wool to the 
manufacturers. With riches come prominence, and when he 
was still a young man was twice elected mayor. 

Between his two terms os mayor, Lawrence Washington 
bought the lands of Sulgrave, which had been thrown on the 
market when Henry VIII dissolved the monasteries. Law- 
rence then built himself a handsome house and become one of 
the pMudjnagnatee of the "country of spires and squires." 

Stafidmg tu thB east end’ of the village of Sulgrave, the old 
manor house is built of the stone of the district and in tin* style 
of tiic period. The restoration :uid refurnishing were carried 
out with taste and scholarly care, so that today it is nn 
excellent example of n small manor liouso and garden at the 
time of Shakespeare — a near neighbor of tho Washington*. 
First mentioned In Iho Domesday Hook of lOUfi, Sulgrave 
Manor now contains a wealth of Interesting souvenirs of the 
Washingtons In England and America. 

Across the road from ihe manor there Is a tearoom that 
servos oxcollont meals. 

When the Sulgrave estate was sold, the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington, grandson of the original Lawrence, retired to 


Great Hringtun. a village itnl fur away. Theolilhl 
Imine in limit Hringtim is u simple structure iii 
pitched gable, but H has certain architectural TeAr , 
ns the nndtumrd windows and the squareheatok / 
molded dri|jM»ne. (hut indicate it was orlglnalljK 
fnniily aiuivi* the ordinary run nf village folk. 

The ltev Washington is buried in the chancdM 
at Great Hrmglnn. while hi* brother, Robert H| 
burled In the nave. ^ 

Of the llev Washington's 8 sow and 9 d*< 
soil, also minml I.uwiviut. Invarne rector of Pd. 
Oirlinr.ford. In Kv-ojc. Hi IW?, hut was ejed^ 
Pur home ut m u;yt a* u ''malignant ItoyidM/’N'^- 
acted as u spur lit Ins win. John, who loll 
in Virginia when he was years old. His landW 
Mount Vernon John Washington hadasonniwwjl 
who married Militml Warner. They had i * 
August lm*. wlm became a wealthy landowutf* 
Augustine first married Jane Muller, by 
children, and later married Mary Bd),by*w*j ; : 
mure children, llw Iir*l of wham bocamo A*»: 
provident. 
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By Leavitt F. Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Middelburg, Holland 
Here, every Thursday on market day, is 
whore you meet the Dutch in person. People 
stream into the square opposite the town hall 
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Council. The owner has the right lo sell hix 
property, but he may not make any renova 
lions or changes without approval of the 
council. 

From Middleburg it is a short drive to the 
beach resort and seaport of Vlteingen or 
Flushing. A restful night can be spent here at 
the 35-room modern Grand Britannia Hotel, 
overlooking the promenade and the sea where 
ships ride at anchor waiting for clearance lo 
sail into Antwerp. Before the war, VUsalngen 
was popular with the British who travelled 
there from Shccrness by ferry The original 

|#U*i 

Holland;'.- ?*' "•? ' ' — •’ - 

.The neighboring town of Veere also has 
X Among the most inter- 

^f^n hall, dating from 1470 and 
built In Gothic style. Veere is popular with 
^urista because pi ito recreattowT^huS ' 
mainly water sports and rtatonjf^. 

prpylnde of Penthe; has been passed thro^ v ' 11 *#® 

>y tito goyennrient : « a. “pitot, 

- « would coll ttX “model V agT 5* X 

It ia being restored in 


thousands of these mills. They were used to 
grind grain and pump water from the land to 
keep it fertile for planting. Pumping Is done 
ljy motors now, thus making the mill obsolete. 
There are approximately 1,000 left; thousands 
of guilders have been spent by the govern- 
ment in restoring many of them. 
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By Yema Nickel 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Kennebunkport, Maine 
.-• Where old sea dogs used to haunt the 
wharves and docks of Maine, one is nowadays 
apt to find small shops and restaurants owned 
by Captain Whoosls.. Men of the sea seem to 
seek such retirement posts; giving them not 
only steadier profits than the sea affords, but 
considerably more company. 

• Their "Chat and Chew" spots (that’s the 
actual name of one popular restaurant here) 
are filled with a charm more frequently 
created by the presence of himself, a salty 
Character, than by coastal decor. 

• But if you don't feel like eating, many other 
occupations arc available: for example, a visit 
to the Brtckstore Museum. Drive north along 
Route 1 from Portsmouth toward Portland 
until you see a traffic light by Kennebunk's 

■. First Unitarian Church. . 

. - • - < By. the way, where most church billboards 
: attract the attention only of the faithful, this 
, .. . ynl tartan Church billboard can rightfully 
, . lo be more widely read. Sitting at a red 

light, travelers of a recent month saw, “The 


surest way to become an old dog is to stop 
learning new tricks." > 

Across the street from this engaging forum 
you wilt find the museum, location of a 
seafaring revival — practiced with greal 
success by young artisans from everywhere 
but Down East <7 of such skills as quilting and 
•rope arts, rug braiding and modehnaking, 
weaving and ceramics; 

Classes are attended by older residents of 
the area as well as the new young crowd, but 
for enthusiastic development of the crafts 
they learn, it is generally agreed the current 
generation lakes the prize most frequently . 

Respect came slowly, for who trusts the 
shaggy-haired young In their weathered 
jeans, at first? But now, in that same area of 
traditional scorn for outlandish youth, a young 
poet has been voted In a second time as 
selectman. 

Sometimes, of course, the younger artisans 
lake turns as teachers: John the Carver, as 
young John Plntl is known around the port, 
taught a class in “Creative Kindling" In the 
adult education program of the local consoli- 
dated school last winter. 

His studio, on the southerly approach lo 
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most sought-after souvenirs 0/ the Nether- 
lands, ... . t ».. . • 

. A,0 " g 5® ™ ute tirtatoids, grazed AH monuments |n thfe k^ferlands iiai thi v 
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photograph, ara wladmiDs, each one a historic lions. Each owner, however, is subject to 
monument, m the I7th cenlury there wero ■ restricttveprovislonssetup by theM«mum.ent 
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to to bt auHtoi u«l rtltoW Mort Canto. 
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louisiana 


In New Orleans... 

.Luxury. . . 

; 'Moderately 
Pnced 



Kennebunk port's Dock Square, on Route 9, is 
not only a worthwhile expedition in Itself, but 
it is sur rounded by other stores oT interest. 
Travel from Route 1 at Kennebunk, turning off 
on Route 35 at the traffic light mentioned 
above, until you reach a small gift-shopping 
mall al another light. (This is the intersection 
with Route 9, northward from Wells, Maine. ) 

Turning loft onto 9, you pass some year- 
round galleries and shops; Priscilla Hartley's 
well-known exhibition of paintings and prints 
has moved from Ocean Avenue Into this area. 
Figures of animals and birdsrsigns and panpls 
carved in relief, attract the eye to John the 
Carver's, 

Next, a goldsmith’s; then, almost acrosB the 
way from the old established Shaokford and 
Gooch lobster and fish market, the Bmall 


motels 
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Tiie DotunToum 
UouiARDjOHnson? 

Near the Superdome 

A magnificent l?-story building just e short walk to Ihe bid oily’s 
famous attractions and Ihe neiy city’s dynamic business centers. 

• 300 luxurious balconied ' * Park and Lock Your ' 
rooms, each with color TV ' Own Car 

• Rooftop terrace end pool • Meeting Rooms 

• Free parking IH SOO-car \ • No Alcoholic. Beverages 

Iridoor garage. . .Served -. 

•• ■ Far rttu' •nd'rtiarVtoUqiii arKa,- fjrlri or ciH . 

The- DownTown' Howard Johnion's'^ 380 L«»!a Avenue .. «'• 
; .. % F^.OriMri8i ta,/0lt 2 ’ Tels^eohiBpa.'WVieQO .•_ ;!. .-yj 

• .■ •- I'. . : -f . : i ;. ;r?' 

our acMzrtisers Stand lor QUALITV 


shops begin on the port side of the Inlet: first 
leather bags and belts, made on the spot, then 
weaver Anne Packard shares a shop with a 
maker offine silver jewelry. 

Tauk Tours arrive every day In the fall, 
staying overnight to supply time for 'both 
viewing and buying. (Any travel agent could ' 
put you in touch with this excellent company, 
specializing in bus tours. ) So many shops have 
started to open early for a long season that soon* 
there may be a series of spring toqrs as; well. ‘ 

Many' travelers have come to know Kenne- 
bunkport oyer the years, attracted - by its 
artists and its guest faculties- .Galleries thrive 
along the famous Ocean Avenue Drive, begin- 
ning at the square. Art schools and guest 
-houses, farther down,' are as seasonal as- the 
hotels, but what better time than now to aoout 
your base of aummdr action? 

■Anytime; you can stay at the Village Cove,, 
just abqye the coastline,:^ at Sea Spray, Alohg 


"SUPERIOR MOTELS 

are precisely that." 

! • .’I’w tfkd 'grtRU . : 
ckm-iirfUffMideittt- 
"A DMObg'snrhh: 
SUPERIOR pffdis iMre, 
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Ulepbne-marvitiOB. 
Proof? Niki (to 
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seasonal weekly rates 
-. from M.S. 155.00 winter : ;• 
•Hi; $ 65.50 summer 

Odiwy' to ait«t iirtnly ■l-'IO ipaHv U.k 
■airocrti- II seugnd al«i Into .155.00 
nHldy {nekton. .VAT H\S . ubnittd Irk 
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Nursery 
for a 

baby rhino 


By Paul Toulmin-Rothe 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The latest arrival at the animal orphanage in 
Nairobi National Park has only been there 
three weeks, but he is aiready a favorite with 
curator Sam Ng’ethe and the orphanage staff. 
He is Kioto, a baby black rhinoceros from 
'Ambaseil National Park. Although raising 
such a young animal Is always a problem, Mr. 
Ng’ethe is confident that Kioto can survive to 
be released back to the wild. 

The rhino was only two or three days old 
when he was found by Mr. Kioto, the warden 
of Amboseli, after whom he has been named. 
No one is sure how. he got separated from hiB 
mother — though it is feared that she was 
. probably killed by poachers. 

Mr. Kioto fed the baby for a couple of days 
— and then radioed Sam Ng’ethe to come to 
take him to the orphanage where there are 
proper facilities and a staff experienced In the 
difficult task of looking after very young 
animals. 

< There was one condition, though: Mr. 
Ng'ethe had to agree that when Kioto is old 
enough, in about two years, he will rejoin 
; Amboeell's black rhino herd; for which the 
i : puk U so famous. 

... Mr. Ng'ethe's first iqb was to And the right 
■i formula fot Klqto’SbotUe.ButbecMBohe has 

nil before he was already available. 

Kioto took to it at once, and now eagerly 
sucks at several pint bottles of It every day. He 
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For the hard-to-fit figure 


Exports, such as Dee Kavsin, fashion 
coordinator for Lane Bryant Philadelphia area 
stores, try to ease clients into clothes that 
minimize figure faults. Some of her do's and 
donl’s for off-standard measurements may 
help you: 

• Generally overweight: 

Do. Choose styles with strong vertical lines; 
safari patch pockets and medium-wide collars 
will giyo Illusion of less broadness al top; 
button' fronts are good lines. long sleeves 
'preferable to short for stout women. 

Don’t pick ft tiny or a very large print; 
medium-sized patterns are best. 

• Broadshoulders: 

Do. Soften them with V-necks or cut the line 
.with a loosely tied scarf at the neck. 


Don’t wear puffy sleeves or dolmans, exag- 
geratedly hare necklines, haliers, or wide 
scoop necks. 

• Broad hips : 

Do. Choose A-line, soft pleated, or slightly 
gathered skirts. A tunic top over pants is good. 

Don’t wear skimps tops that make you look 
bottom-heavy, constrict your figure with tight 
belts or dresses that outline your hips. 

• Heavy calves: 

Do. Wear pants, particularly the wider cuts. 
With skirts pick dark slocking lo match skirt 
color, with hem-length an inch or two below 
the knee. 

Don’t choose textured stockings or slender- 
heeled shoes. Sturdier heels balance leg 
proportion. 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

*ui T r.« (.hrirj.an Sc<ar>ca Mosntoi 


Problem No. 6699 


Black 


Black 


Problem No. 6700 

By M. Ahuaa 


12 Places 


will be bottle-fed for about six months, and 
then Sam Ng’ethe will gradually introduce 
him to such solid foods as porridge, which 
gradually will be made thicker and less milky. 
In a few months, he will start to eat fruits, and 
then to pick out for himself the jutcy leaves - 
and herbs which are the natural food of the 
black rhinoceros. 

At night, Kioko sleeps in a smooth concrete 
enclosure filled with soft slraw. To com* 
pensate for the natural warmth he should have 
been getting hrom his mother, there is an 
infrared lamp shining on him oil night. And to 
provide him, with company, JumapUi, a half- 
gra^n Grant's flaello, l* always with him. 
rdurwpUM» ;< Bi*> an orphan; she. was found 
abandoned by her mother when she was about 
a weekoJd. 

In the daytime, Kioko comes out of his 


Kioko with Jumapllli a young gazelle 


concreto enclosure to be fed and to got 
exercise. He weighs only about 70 pounds 
now, but when he is fully grown he will weigh 
nearly two tons, and he will need strong 
muscles to support such weight. 

Already ho has started to show signs of the 
aggressiveness which mokes on adult black 
rhinoceros dangerous — and sometimes when 
Sam Ng'cthe is giving him his bottle or 
rubbing coconut oil into his skin to keep il 
supple, he will stamp on the ground, kick up 
the dust behind him, even make an attempt to 
charge. Il is comical from a 70-pound baby, 
but it won't be In a year or two. 

Usually, however. Kioko Is good tempered. 
He spends most of the day quietly playing with 
Jumnplll and with a gray cat which hns 
attached itsolf to the orphanage. He la pretty 
lethargic most of the limn - except u( mould. 


when he follows Uie man wtib fcl 
tenaciously until every last dnptt. 
gone. 

Sny« Mr. Ng'elhe: "TheoMfttyf 
guard against In Kioko getting tea 
must always remember that OttdqW 
released again in the wild -aihj 
fond of human beings, he'll duty 
follow them around; hemuMrat 
poachers without fear. WewintW 
the other wild rhinos . . . and lb* 
wild rhino Is quite aggreohid 
dangerous. It would be wrong W 
Uimcd 'pet 1 Into Amboseli.” 

Hut Kioto is growing bigger nil 
and more able lo look after bin w»L 
Thanks to Sam Ng'elhe and the l 
unluuil orphanage, he will be rtf ' 
wild when he gels there. 
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White 

White lo play 
(first prize. 
1974.) 


White 


10 Pltctt 


and mate In two. 
Soheoh-Echo. First 


half 


White to play snd mate in two. 

(Second prize, Sohach-Echo. First half-year. 
1974.) ■ 
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The man who discovered Pluto 
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, By Marie Stuckey 
Speclalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Great men in science supposedly relax with 
chess and the violin, know the correct Parisian 
restaurant for dining with Nobel Prize Judges, 
are doctoral degree products of the Harvards 
and Oxfords of the world, and make many 
discoveries. 

Clyde Tombaugh plays checkers and pee- 
wee golf. He gives speeches “as far away as 
s Albuquerque and Clovis, New Mexico." His 
i academic connections consist of a degree from 
** University of Kansas and a faculty 
appointment at New Mexico State University 
here. Nobel judges never cross his path. 

Yet 45 years ago. Professor Tombaugh and 
his co-workers announced a discovery that 
- f -T hroougr men have matched in recorded 


R i .JY Ar\- ;i \ \ iii . 
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distant and still the least-known plonoi in flic* 
solar system. 

Today’ Mr. Tombaugh still glides across 
h gh catwalks of telescopes with the grace of a 
hlgh-wlre artlat. Telescopes, rather than 
astronomy itself, are his life. Only now Is he 
getting around to writing his own version of 
the discovery, -‘which I remember as If it 
were yesterday.” 

All his early life was spent on his German- 
descended parents’ farms In Illinois and 
Kansas. His only hobbies were sports and 
amateur astronomy, the latter introduced Into 
his life at the age of 12 by means of a Sean 
Roebuck telescope. There was no money for 
college because of low wheat prices. ” • 

W? wly Ms. he had assembled an 
advanced nine-inch instrument and was send- 
ing sketches of the planets be had observed to 

Ulh&l U/on IIIioh ll .t ■_ , 

winntM'ii 

>hwm?! 

v ' : i ; - : .- Pro ^ c| w7oinltyMjih ' /. . men/r . t that an unknown ”PIaiwt X" was dteturbiS 

,a planet was Pluto, the moat ^eorWLofNeptune.But findln® ■ 

' " • < - , 

ffiteaestf SSs : 

^AUhohgb Mr. Tombaugh was only a bigh. 
achot^graAiMe atthetime, his taowlatoiAr 
asttotomy coming- 





uwiviiig ikits -- asteroid* - 
piicuicii Hie search, beesme"^ 
they oppe^u-ed lobe like pU«h. 

Mr. Tombaugh elected to®*"- 
tloiiH until the Karth w 
sun und the sky region to 
climinuled light turbul»ce**®j^ 
light, and permitted 
would be 15 times ilowert^J 
be calculated. . - 

tine night FebniaryJ* • 
slow-moving dot confro#*^ & 

’’That’s ii,” he JMhM^g|l4 .. 

Ji - portion from (he latest 

I ve found) our Pttw* ■/, Mlohlgan Cness. Thla magazine continues to 

After the . ;. ,f TP r f 8S w,th . IJ? Interesting non tent, qlear print- 


Meatel, fust 16, 
tournament. 

, was the youngest player in the 

Ruy Lopez 

Maitel 

Bad 

Mattel 

Ball 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

1 P-K4 

P-K4 

14 B-Kt5 

KlxB 

2 Kt-KB3 

KI-QB3 

15 KtxKt 

Q-K2 

3 B-KtS 

P-QR3 

16 P-K6 

B-B 

4 B-R4 

Kt-B3 

17 R-K 

0-0 

5 P-Q4 . 

KtxKP 

18 Q-B4 

R-K 

6 Q-K2 

P-B4 

19 Q-KR4 

Q-Kt2 

7 PxP 

Kt-B4 

20 P-K7 

P-R3 

8 BxKt 

QPxB 

21 Q-B4ch 

K-R 

9 0-0 

KI-K3 

22 Kl-B7ch 

K-R2 

10 R-Q 

B-Q2 

23 QR-Q 

Q-B3 

11 Kt-B3 

B-Kt5 

24 R-Q8 

RxP 

12 Q-Q3 

13 PxB 

BxKt 

P-KK13 

25 Kt-Kt5ch 

Resigns 


WhH* 

White to. play. Can Blaok win? 


S Plaoai 



Fiam "Tho Peppermint Pig" 


Bcxiks for children 


(old Kiver, by William Judson. New York: 
Mason & Lipscomb. $7.96. 

The Peppermint Pig, by Nina Bawden. Phila- 
delphia: i. B. Lippincotl. $5.95. London: 
Gollancz.£2.20. 

The Optimists of Nine Elms, by Anthony 
Simmons, illustrated by Ben F. Stahl, New 
York: Pantheon. $5.50. London: Methuen. 
£1.05. Paperback 25 p. 

Dy Susan Cooper 

A bitter hard winter looms ahead In October 
1021 when Lizzie, 14, and Tim, 13, are taken by 
their woodsman father on a canoe trip into the 
Adirondack wilderness. Within a few days, an 
accident kills their father, and for two months 
the children, equipped with Htlle but memo- 
rles and Ingenuity, aire alone In the woods. 
Cold Hlver is a fascinating survival story, 
skillfully told. 

The children's characters are subtly drawn, 
the story held tight and tense; best of all is the 
sequence of endless vivid detail. Not many 
gripping adventure stories can also teach you 
how to catch and cook a wild turkey, or how to 
snare and skin a rabbit and sneak a few (at 
grubs into the rabbit stew, to add nour- 
ishment. 

Here too in The Peppermint Pig is a family 
left for a year by a job-hunting father; but thlB 
time we are In Edwardian London, with 
James Greengraas dispatching his wife and 


four children to live In Norfolk while he goes 
to make his fortune in America. Like all Nina 
Bawden’s books this is a beautifully-shaped 
story, immensely well-told: one year in the 
life of small bright Poll, and a whole life-span 
for Johnnie the peppermint pig — "Not worth 
much. Like a peppercorn rent” — who will fit 
at first into a pint mug but endB up large, fat 
and, alas, butchered. A perceptive study of 
lively people, absorbing relationships, and a 
small girl growing up into burgeoning com- 
prehension of the awful, wonderful com- 
plexity of life. 

Anthony Simmons is an English film direc- 
tor who made a Aim called "The Optimists" 
with Peter Sellers; now he has turned it into a 
book The Optimists ot Nine Elms. From this 
unpromising process of upside-down adapta- 
tion -comes a very moving, low-key story of 
two children living In a scruffy district of 
London known as Nino Elms, where no elm 
has been seen for a long time. Through their 
friendship with an unpredictable old busker 
called Old Sam and his dog Bella, Mr, 
Simmons draws a sensitive portrait of the 
dreams and half-understandings of childhood 
which will be very hard to forget. Dis- 
tinguished illustrations by Ben F. Stahl. 

Susan Cooper writes novels for older 
children ("Over Sea, Under Stone, 1 ’ 
“Dawn of Pear,” "The Dark la Rising," 
“Greenwich ''). 
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By Guernse y L e Peiley 
Omanis 



Solutions to Problems 

40..6BB7. P-Kt8/Kt 

. No. 8698. 1 KI-Q3, R/OxKt;.2 QxB 
■ AU , . R/BxKt; 2 Q-Kch 
K*fhj* threat after 1 KI-Q3 la 2 Q-Kt4oh, etc. 

' Endgame Np. 2203. Black wine: 1 , . BxP; 2 
“<BxB, K-R6; 3 B-B6, K-Kt6; 4 BxP, KxBP; 4 P- 
H K-G7; 6‘ White resigned to the Black BP 
ms With oheok. 


tbrtEortti. . liM .j 
Only 

nallpnal tmat did he 
to collage, Hb 

•tffSSSS at, 
ss rJBSgs^ 

Job. wbicb wtofc*!*^^ art & 

“My interests apd abw 055 

»Uh theirs.’ ...TrtrePk-f.V. This game enabled Jonathan Mesial to finish 
Mid lie for second, with Sal Mater b of the 

J*T. : Statee, and the English 'Junior world 

pUed tp bit homd , lC ham 

room mad Ms 

iflhher r etippoi ^^ m irtstW^jwl^Mestei'8 opponent tried d,.., ..ktxKP Inafead of 


— r”,— / - opponent tried i,... ..KtxKP Inafead of 

other » a » n ^ ' C&n ^ J r^u -the usuat pxp. Mestel followed this up with eg- 
1 old creahi . . gfy jtyaive play, taking advantage pf e passed KP. 


Kavalek’s Brilliant Save 

When Luboah Kavalek met Lajos Portlach In 
the Wljk Ban Zee tournament which finished last 
February, Kavalek elected to give up his queen 
In mid-game complloetlone. After a great battle, 
the game ended In a draw; Kavalek kepi his op- 
ponent In perpetual check. For his great save, 
Kavalek was awarded Turover's spaoial prize. 

The Wljk aan Zee tournament was the 37th 
’ sponsored by the Hoogpven Steel Company. In 
Ihe Netherlands, tax Jaws favor this kind of ax- . 


Smejkal, Czechoslovakia, with Kavalek fourth. 
Kevalek*8 exciting game follows: 




A Great Finish 


Statee, and the English 

Ngtymplon, Anthpny Miles. The oooaslon was the, 
^Birmingham Tournament, whloh was won by. an 
contestant, grand master Matulovlc, of Yii-' 
■fovla. 


Portiscft 
White. 

1 P-Q4 

2 P-QB4 

3 Kt-QB3 

4 P-K4 ■ 

6 P-B3 

! .8 B-.K3 . 

7 B-Q3 

8 P-K5 
' 9 P-B4 

• 10 Kt-B3 

11 P-QKI3 

12 P-QR4. 

13 PxBP .. 

14 P-R5 
: iSiKtxP 

•: 16 Kt-B6 ■ 

! .17 PxKt ; ,/ 
! 18' Kt-Q6 
. 19 Kt-B7 ' 


King’s Indian Defense 


. KmraM 
Stepk . 

; KI-KB3 
P-KK13 
B-Kt2 
.-P-03 
,P-B3 
P-QR3 
P-QKI4: 
KKt-Q2 
0-0 

» 

PXBP 1 

. P-QB4 ■ 
•' PxQp- 
. PxP 
iT-'AQ-K.’ 
PxP, 

- :PXB 
■ B-B0ch ; 




Perth ch 
White 
20'K-B 

21 KtxQ 

22 Kt-B7 

23 R-B .... 
■24 KI-Q5 ■ 
2b pxb . ; 
28. R-B6 : 
27 PrKt3 j. , , 
20 K-Kt2 

29 RxKt . 
30.B-B4 

31 Q-Kt3 

32 K-R3 

33 Q-Kt8ch 

34 Q-R7 :.. 
,35 QxKP/ 7 
,36 KxP ' 

37 K-R3 : 
38K-KU 
- Drpwn 


Karate k 

; Black..- 
B-OKt2 
BxKt 
QR-Q 
B-Q7 
‘.:BxKl 
. KUP :■ 

■ K|xP;- 
R-og, ; 

KR:Q 
RxR 
‘ . R-KB4 
• R-B7ch - 

■ -R-Q3 ’ 
K-Kt2 

P-KKt4 

•P-Kt5oh 

R-Kt3ch 

“ R-Kt3ch 


Can you find and circle the hidden movie stars? 




They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, 
forwards, and occasionally, even backwards 
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Portugal: what US. must do 


By Douglas L. Wheeler 

After the recent elections in Portugal, the 
first relatively free elections in Portuguese 
history. United States policymakers should 
acknowledge three basic facts: the Armed 
Forces Movement will retain much of the 
political power for the foreseeable future; the 
country la experiencing the first profound 
revolution in its history ; and the economy is in 
a perilous condition. 

If the U.S. ignores these fundamentals, it 
will build a false and tense relationship with 
Portugal. The officers who dominate the 
government are the ones with whom America 
will have to deal and. despite some excesses 
and some justified criticism from conserva- 
tive sectors, the former 48-y ear-old dictator- 
ship helped to create the conditions out of 
which this revolution came. 

The history and culture which produced 
these hard-working and serious officers must 
be understood. Sven if the Communist Party 
(and perhaps the Soviet Union) continue to 
"use" the AFM to achieve power and perhaps 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, the success of 


such a strategy is by no means certain. More 
important is a venerable tradition of military 
intervention in Portuguese affairs and a 
common belief that the armed forces are the 
repository of national independence, sover- 
eignty, and honor. 

The officers' intention is to build a native 
socialism but, equally Important, true na- 
tional independence. They desire real eco- 
nomic independence from those forces which, 
despite their contributions to development, 
dominated and even imprisoned the country: 
large International corporations, national 
monopolies owned by a handful of Portuguese 
families, and the harrow interests of some 
Western powers. Even the goal of economic 
independence is being pursued modest Jy and 
gradually. The nationalization program does 
not involve foreign enterprises and the gov- 
ernment is encouraging foreign tourism and 
investment. 

A little over a year after the 1974 coup 
Portugal’s economy is ins depressing state. At 
least four immediate needs can be identified: 
economic, not military, aid; fundamental aid, 


not frills; aid for rural areas, where much of 
the poverty is concentrated; aid which is 
tailored to the needs of the Portuguese, not to 
erroneous assumptions or remote foreign aid 
officials. 

High Portuguese officials who visited llio 
United States recently were saddened by whnl 
they interpreted ns a lack of official American 
understanding of or sympathy for their un- 
usual revolution. Particularly striking was 
their criticism of part of the recent American 
aid program in Portugal: the gift of hospital 
facilities for Lisbon and Oporto was fine, they 
said, but Portugal really required medical 
facilities for the poor rural villages and small 
towns of the Interior where 75 percent of llie 
people reside. 

In the present crisis, Portugnl must import 
nearly half of its food and most of its medical 
drugs. Self-reliance, however, is the order of 
the day and Portuguese leaders would be 
receptive to foreign aid which was carefully 
designed and planned in coordination and 
cooperation with Portuguese advice. Few 
Portuguese leaders have any Illusions about 


the difficulty of makinglhelr cm*. 
Icnlly self-dependent. ****** 
The U.S. must ask Itself: whatar^ 
of the Portuguese people? if the 5“**! 
now Import food, oerfctiitiin 


now import food, agriculture Tl 41 
revamping. Such basic things as 3r- 
incut, irrigation, electricity 


mum, irrigation, electricity, 
and agricultural education 
needed. New and improved hwslM?!? 
in the cities must be extended vL a 
areas along with health care and 

In nHimnlinn Pm-huml .....i,™- 


111 education Portugal requtajri. 
revolution: more schools and 
riculum reform, books nnd nmSI* 


rnlory equipment, sports faclllSf 
ships for si udenls . ** 

With these needs in mind, 
fashion n new policy toward Porfugatj: 
founded on the rock of human 
human rights. I believe it will foj J 
Portuguese receptive la suchapoliq. 


Mr. Whealcr teaches modern ftiita, 
the University of New Hampshlw.i 
ham, and Is n frequent visitor to Forty 


:‘;i | . 1 ; par Douglas L. Wheeler 

AprAs les rAcentes Elections au Portu- 
gal, les premieres Elections relativement 
• r ' libres dans l'histoire portugaise, les 

' . . . : . politiclens des Etats-tJfnis devraient 

reconnaitre trois- falts fondamentaux : 
;• :■ le mouvement des forces . armies dA- 

; t tiendra une bonne partie 1 du pouvoir 

politique dans im avenir prAvisible ; le 
• . -v I-, '; . • • pays est en train de vivre la premiere 

.7 y;\ ■revolution profonde de. son histoire ; 

; • ;• ■ l’Aconomifeiest dans une situation dan- 

•i .: ... - ;• , - ^ereuse. , . i . 

‘ % ;• '•'-i. V'v Si lea .Etate-Unis .ignorant ces A16- 
'• i W' ’ : *'■. >' 'jihents- die : base , ■; leurs' • rapporta avec le 
: i-VivI-. 4v . Portugal aeTont mal fondfca-Bttendus. 


Portugal : ce que les Etats-Unis doivent faire 


i*! ; ! * ■; 'lo .• 


tion respectable de ^intervention mili- 
taire dans les affaires portugaises et la 
croyancc gAnArale que 1’armAe est le 
dApositaire de l’independance nationale, 
de la souverainete et de l'honneur. 

Ces off icier s ont 1 'intention de crAer 
un soclalisme aborigine, mais, ce qui 
est aussi important, une vraie indepen- 
dence nationale. Us dAsirent rAellcment 
libArer le pays de ces forces sur lc plan 
Aconomique qui, en dApit de leurs 
contributions & son developpement, font 
domin6 et mAme cloitrA : grandes 
societAs Internationales, monopoles na- 
tionaux aux mains d'une poignAo do 


pauvres ; aide conforms uux besoins 
des Portugais et non pas aux supposi- 
tions erronAos d'nutoriLAs eloignecs 
chargfies dc programmes d’niric a 
l'Atrangcr. 

Des pcrsonnalitcs officicllcs pnrlu- 
gaises dc haul rang, qui se rondirent 
recemment aux ELata-Unis, Cuicnt ul- 
tristees par ce qu’clles in terp rote rent 
comma un manque de comprehension 
officiclie amAricainc on dc sympatliie 
pour leur revolution exccptionnelle. 
Leurs critiques quant a une purtie du 
rAccnt programme d’aidc mn erica in u uu 


- x Ayaauco / Di,, V^ltuup, 

Lea-6molerfe*qtti dominertt-augodVeiro^ 
ment sont ceux avec lesquels I’AmArique 


families portugaises et lea Inter Ats 
umlt hi da. qpelques pv Usances occlden- 
tales. MAme le but qui tend ATlndApen- 
dance Aconoinique est poursuivi mo- 
destement et graducllcment. Le pro- 
gramme de nationalisation no comp rend 
pas los ontreprises Alrangdres et lc gou- 
vernement encourage le tourisms et les 
inveatissements Strangers. 

Un peu plus d'une annAe aprAs le 
coup de 1974, I’Acanomie portugaise so 
trouve dans -uno- phase, dApressivc. 
Quatre besoins imm6diats pour le moins 
peu vent Atre dAterminAs ; aide Aco- 
nomique ot non militaire ; aide portant 
aur dos objets . de nAcessitA abspluo et 


devra tralter et, , en depit de certains 
exc^s et certain es critiques justifies 
des rangs conserve teurs, la dictature 
pr£c£dente vieille de 48 ans favorisa la 
creation des conditions qui donnfirent 
naissance h cette involution. 

IL faut comprendre l’histoire et la 
culture qui donn&rent naissancc & ces 
officiers laborieux et s6rieux. M6me si 
le parti communiate (et peut-^tro 
; . rUniort sovietique) continuent A « utlli- 
• ' ser » le mouvement des forces armies 
pour r^aliseil. la force et peut-Stre une 
dictature du proldtariat lo succ§s d*une 
. ‘ telle strangle n’esfc. nuUement certain. 
Ce qui est plus important, e’est la tradi- 


Portugal frappgrent on pnrliciilier : le 
don d’ installations destinecs & des elo- 
bliasementB hospitallers de Llsbonnc et 
d’Oporto 6tnit bien, dfrcnl-lkt, mais le 
Portugal a rdellcmenl besnin d’ec|tii|U‘- 
ment medical pour les regions rum les 
pauvres et les petites villus de I’jn- 
tericur oi*i sc concentre nl 73‘,r di* hi 
population. 

En cc moment de crisp, le Portugal 
doit importer environ In moili6 de kps 
vlvros el la plus grande parllc des medi- 
caments dont 11 a bosoln. LTnitepen- 
donce oat copcndunt h l’orde du jour ot 
les leaders portugais sentient sensiblcs 
a toutc aido 6trang6re qui nurait el6 
soigneusement dfilermiitec et piunifi6e 
avec raooord ot lo concouvs do consoll- 
lers portugais. Peu do leaders portugais 
a illusion nent sur les difficult^ qu'offrc 


non pas sur des 6l6ments suporficlels i 
aide aux regions agricoles, ou se con- 


centre une grande partie dee gens 


la creation de 1’ independence tea 
quo de leur pays. 

II faul (pie les Etats-Unis so ^ 
cello question : duels sont les bee 
des 1 ’m il ignis ? Si le pays doit impst 
aeliiellemeiit des vivres, ily aik. 
lieu de rest r net mer J'agrlcultuit I 
tela elements de huso. Ids qucl'to;, 
ment agricnle, l'irrlgntion, l , 6lechiB i 
la refunne agrairc cl la formaUae?' 
cole sont d'une neccsaU6 aigue. Sb 
etendre ega lenient aux riglonsirt 
les nmiveuux programmes amifia. 
dc construction de logemenltl# 
pour les villus, ninsi que 1W» 
mediculu et uncUile. 

En inutieru d’insl ruction, le w- 
n hesoin d’une mitre revolution*' r 
(age li’eroles i t d’enReigmints.R . 
«!«•*; ui-Hiiriuiimc>i tl'eludc. livff*". 


des progranmius d'clvule, hvwtf • 
riodhpies, ucpnpument de iaw^^ 
imitailiilions sportives, bounetflj 
f'ltidimilH. 

Aveu de Vein husmiw presenuauv . 
puissenl les Khits-Unls forger .. 
vellc? politique a I'f'gnid P 3j. 
qui Mail fondeu sur le rsc 
el des drolls humtuns. JJjf’SU;'- 
trouvera do noinbreux Portugw j. . 
hies 6 une telle politique, y - % 

M. Wheeler enseioue 
dome d I'EJniperjite JttHeuJ HWJl!. 
d Durham ot ne rend , 

Portugal. 




Von Douglas L. Wheeler 


und die Aufgabe der Vereinigten Staatej 


Nach den jUngaten Wahlen in Portu- 
gal, den ersten verhaltnismhDig : freien 
Wahlen in der GescHichte Portugais, 
sollten die Politiker der ■ Vereinigten 
istaaten drei gruqdlegende Tatsachen 
anerkennen: Die „Bewegung der Streit- 
krafte*’ wird auf absehbare Zeit ihre 
politische Maeht groUenteils beibehal- 
ten; das Land erlebt zum erstenmal in 

ISeinan : fflaankUUtn . —I • . _ia • 




gesichert,' Wait wichtiger ist die either- 
gebrachte portyglesischo TradiUon mill- 
tSnscher Intervention in die inneren 
. Angelegenheiten und die aUgemeine 
Voratelluiig, die Streltkrafte seien die 
Hochburg.fiir nationale Unabh&ngigkelt, 
SouverSnitat und Ehre. . 

Die Offlziere beabsichtigen, einen fiir 
ihr Land neiturlichen Sozialismus auf- 
zubauen und, was ebenso wlchtlg ist, 
wahre .nationale Unabhangigkeit. Sic 





Gebiete. wo die Armut besondera vor- 
herrscht; Hilfe, die auf die BedUr/nisso 
der Portugiesen zugeschnittcn 1st und 
mentauf den lalschen Vorstellungen der 
^rt en ' ®5»es-HeferatB /Ur Auslands- 

beflnden Uh ^' die Sich WeIt VOrft 
Htthere portugiesische Beamte. die ■ 
kurzlich die Vereinigten Staaten be- 
suchten, waren betrtibt Uber das, was 
sm ais Mangel an VersUiridnis odor Mit 




schwer e« 1st, ihrem 
lichc Unabhiingigkeit 
Die USA miluen 
braucht die porlugiea 
Wenn dos Land jelit 
einfilhrcn muB, ad- 14 agb 
schaft neu ^ 

aftteUebe Di 
Mascbinen, 

Eleklrizi 


wirtsch 
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Le ciel et la sante 


Der Himmel und die Gesundheit 


La sante est le don permanent de 
Dicu fe Son image et k Sa resscmblance 
apirituelle, l’homme. Un homme mor- 
tel n’est pas 1'homme veritable cr66 
par Dieu mais une faussc croyancc au 
sujet de 1’homme. Le Pere de tous, 
6tant parfait, ne ctee pas d’enfants 
imparfaita. Et parce qu’Il est Esprit 
divin, Son rejeton doit 6tre spirltuel, 
non materiel. 

Quand Jdsus regurdait un 16preux 
cm un infirmc, il voynit au-dcli de 
1'illuKion dc la chair jusqu’a l'idcntitc 
spiritucllc, veritable dc 1' homme cn 
tant que rosscmblnncc parfaite de 
Dicu. L'hommc est cn bonne santd 
parce que Dicu mainlient Sa creation 
et tout ce qu'clle inclut cn parfaite 


haimonie. La maladie n’a pas de place 
dans la perfection. Et ou trouvons- 
nous la perfection ? Christ J&sus a 
dit : iLe royaume de Dieu est au 
dedans de vous. » 1 

Au lieu de nous inquteter au sujet de 
notre sante mettant 1’ accent sur le 
physique et lui permettant de dominer 
notre pens&e, nous pouvons entretenir 
les pens^es — ou faits spirituels — qui 
gu^rlssent. Dans la mesure ou nous 
faisons cela, le royaume celeste habite 
notre propre conscience et la prtere 
nous aide h reconnaitre ce fait. 

Mary Baker Eddy, D&couvreur ct 
Fondateur de la Science Chtetienne*, 
kcril ; • Le ciel n'est pas une localit6, 
mais un 4tat divin de l'Entendement 
dans lequel loutes les manifestations de 
l'Entendement sont harmonieuses et 
Immortelles, parce que le p&che n'est 
pas 1& et que l'homine est r6v£le 
comme n’ayant pas de justice qui lui 
sbit propre, mais possddant ‘TeBprit du 
Seigneur" comme dlt rEoriture,'* ■ 

La conscience de Dieu, le blen — * 
voilh le ciel au-dedans de nous. Elle 
inclut notre identity gpirituelle, par- 
faite, 1'homme que chacun de nous est 
rgellement. Cet homme est sans p6ch6, 
sans peur, il ne connait pas la nfiort, il 
eat rempli d’amour envers tous. Ced 
eat le moi r6el que nous devons 
exprimer dans notre vie quotidienne, 
et chacun de nous en est capable. 

Loi'sque nou? dcoutons les sages di- 
rectives de Died, nous commen^ons & 
percevoir quelques-unes des quslites 


spirituellcs qui constituent effective- 
ment notre identite veritable. Cost 
comme si nous revendiqulons un h6ri- 
tage qui a loujours 6t6 notre mais 
qui n’a pas 6t6 rcclante dans 1'existcnce 
humaine. 

Toute impulsion divine que nous 
recevons et k laquelle nous obMssons, 
toute lueur de joie qui a vu le jour en 
nous parce que nous sommes conscients 
de la presence de Dicu, toutc expression 
dc Sa sagesse et dc Sa bont6, d6tach6c 
de soi-mcme, am^liorcra la qualltd dc 
noire existence. Cela dquivaut k rc- 
jetcr des conceptions crron6es dc la 
vie, conceptions humaineB basics sur 
la matiorc ct A accepter le v6rit6 
spiritucllc. 

Cc proc6d6 qui consistc, dans uno 
ccrtaine mesure, A devenir conscient dc 
ce qui est cAlcste, amAliorc notre sante, 
car notre corps manifeste cc qui est 
dans notre propre pens&e. Quand nous 
permeltons a Dieu d'avoir une plus 
grande place dans notre pensAe et que 
nos mobiles sont plus empreints 
d'amour veritable, nous acceptons en. 
fait l’Entendement du Christ avec son 
pouvoir guArisseur et son effet har- 
monieux. Mrs. Eddy Acrit : < Parce que 
Dieu est tou jours prABent, aucune 
limite de temps ne peut nous separer 
de Lui nl du ciel de Sa prAsence. • 3 ' 

Dans 1’illusion humaine que nous 
sommes limitAB par le temps et la 
matiAre, notre guArison semble parfois 
dApendre de ceux-ci. Mais il n’en est 
rlen, ainsl que nous pouvons le prouver 
pour nous-memes en trouvant le 
royaume de Dieu, la conscience de 
notre unite vAritable, insAparable du 
'PAre. 


1 Luc 1 7:2! .(venlon ay nodale); > Science el 
Sant/ avec la Clef des Ecntures, p. 291 ; 
3 Unit / du Bien, p. 37. 


■ChftaWn Science : piononcBi ‘kik»iwnn 'BBtannce 


La traducilon lr#np fl lB» du tore d'Atuda da Ib Science 
Chridenno. «. Science et Seme avec la Ciel die 
Ecrllurea/'da Mary Baker Eddy, aulkte avec le I axle an- 
filaia en regard On Paul r scholar dane laa Salles da Lac- 
Iwa de la Selene* ChrftBanna. ou la commander a 
Frances C Carlson. Publisher's Ansnl, One Norway 
Sira at, Boston. Massachusetts, US A. 09115. 
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Gott hat Seinem geistigen Bild und 
Gleichnis, dem Menschen, bleibende 
Gesundheit geschenkt. Ein sterblicher 
Mensch ist nicht der wahre, von Golt 
gcschaffene Mensch, sondern cine 
falschc Annahmc Uber den Menschen. 
Da dcr Vater alter vollkommen ist, 
erschafft Er keine unvollkommenen 
Kinder. Und da Er gdttiicher Geist 
iat, muB Sein SprBBling geistig sein, 
nicht materiell. 

Wenn Joaus einen Aussatzigcn odor 
einen Krlippcl anschaute, aah er Uber 
die fleischliche Illusion hinaus auf 
das wahre geistige Selbst des Men- 
schen ala Gotles vollkommencs Ebpn- 
bild. Dcr Mensch 1st gosund, well Gott 
Seino SchSpfung und alles, was sic 
einachlicQt. in vollkommen er Har- 
monic or halt. Krankhclt hat kelnen 
Platz in der Vollkommenheit. Und wo 
suchen wir die Vollkommenheit? 
Chrlstus Jesus sagte: „Das Reich Gottes 
ist inwendig in euch.“ * 

Anstatt um unsere Gesundheit be*- 
sorgt zu sein, auf das Physische beson- 
deren Wert zu legen und unser Den- 
ken von ihm beherrschen zu Lassen, 
kfinnen wir uns die Gedanken — Oder 
geistigen Tatsachen — , die heilen, zu 
eigen machen. In dem MaBe, wie wir 
dies tun, ist das Himmelreich In un- 
serem eigenen Bewufltsein gegenwfir- 
tig, und Gebet hllft uns, es zu erken- 
nen. 

Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerln 
und Grlinderin der Cliristllchen Wia- 
Benschaft*. schrelbt: „Der Himmel iat 
keine Ortlichkeit, sondern ein gfltt- 
licher Zustand des GemUts, in dem 
alle Offenbarwerdungen des Gemiits 
harmonisch und unsterblioh sind, denn 
es gibt dort keine Sttnde, und es er- 
weist sich, ‘ da£ der Mensch keine 
eigene Gerechtigkelt hat, sondern dad 
er ,des Herrn Sinn' besitzt, wie die 
Blbel sagt." * 

Das BewuBtaein von Gott, dem 
Guten — das ist der Hixnmel inwendig 
in uns. Es schliefit unsere vollkom- 
mene, geistige Identity ein, den Men- 
schen, der jeder von uns in WlrkUah- 
kelt ist, Dieser Mensch ist silndlos, 
furchtlos, todlos und von Liebe zu alien 
erfttllt. Dies ist das wlrkliche Selbst,' 
das wir in unserem t&glichen Leben 
zum Ausdruck bringen mllssen, und 
jeder von uns ist dazu fhhig. 


Wenn wir auf Gottes weise Fiihrung 
lauschen, beginnen wir einige der 
geistigen Elgenschaften wahrzuneh- 
mcn, die tatsachlich unser wirkliches 
Selbst ausmachen. Es ist so, als ob 
wir ein Erbe antraten, das uns schon 
immer gehbrte, das wir aber in der 
menschlichen Erfahrung nie bean- 
sprucht haben. 

Jede gottliche Eingebung, die wir 
empfangen und befolgen, Jedes Auf- 
leuchten der Freude, das in uns durch 
das Bewufltsein der Gogenwart Gottes 
hervorgerufen wird, jeder selbst lose 
Ausdruck Seiner Welsheit und GfUe 
wird unser Dasein verbossoxn, Wir ge- 
ben die menschlichen, auf die Mat eric 
gcgrUndeten falsclien Vorstellungen. 
vom Leben auf und machen uns die 
geistige Wahrheit zu Qigen. 

Wenn wir so gewissermaflen eine 
himmlische Gesinnung annehmen, 
maeht uns dies gesUnder, denn unser 
Kdrper bekundet unser Denken. In 
dem Mafle, wie wir Gott mehr in unser 
Denken einlassen und mehr von wirk- 
licher Liebe motiviert werden, machen 
wir uns tatshchlich das Gem (it Christi 
mit seiner heilenden, Harmonie ver- 
leihenden Maeht zu eigen. Mrs. Eddy 
schrelbt: „Da Gott Immer gegenwSrtig 
ist, kann uns keine Zeitgrenze von Ihm 
und dem Himmel Seiner Gegenwart 
trennen." 8 

In der an Zeit und Materie gehun- 
denen menschlichen Illusion des S sin’s 
scheint unsere Heilung manchmal von 
beidem abhftngig zu sein. Aber dem 
1st nicht so, wie wir ltir uns selbst 
beweisen kbnnen, indem wir das Reich 
Gottes linden, das BewuBtsein unser er 
wahren, untrennbaren Einheit mit dem 
himmlischen Vater. 


M-ukai 17:21 [FuBnotc): * Wissentch'efl und 
Gesundheit mit SchlQssel sur Heiligen 
Sehritt. R 501- » Die Einheit des Guten, 
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Old Coventry Catheibi 

Interrupted walls. 

Vault of snow and iron moon. 
Tapestries of moss. 

Co von try's fewer upraised gargojla ; 
Still complete the theme, I 
Iter nearhy reigning neighbor® 
challenge. 

Half pi lost, ha If edifice, 

This church remains; 

Now lords descant in her spoiled das; 

David Andres 8i tfV 
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Pictures by courtesy ot Elisabeth Chase Gelssbuhfer 

Drawings of Nantes Cathedral by Auguste Rodin 


Lookii through the eyes of Rodin 


"Was it in historical or mythical^ RotUn realized. From the Romans came the 

bMSKA{S' ■ a tattfiftsisAar 

ship, the French victory, W ^ of ufe, dreams, imaginations. "The collabo- 
tor eternity spread opw : ration, without premeditative design, gener- 

wlngs ot a group of knediigM^v^ , ated the Gothic Cathedral which was mod- 
Augualc Rodin in his notcooMJ . eUed by time and place,” he wrote. In 
by Elisabeth Chase ftusbuUerJ. ^ clarlfyIn g; » Ume and place .. he devotes 

Around the turn of u**J*“Lg almost a third of his notes to the French 
made repeated visits to tnecsj^, oountrysideout of which arose not only the 
cathedrals of France. diseo«flflS ^ -Cathedral but the genius and character of the 
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self the profound love and French people. These pages are filled with 

brought these monument* f. sensitive and poetic allusions to the nir, soft 
being at the hands d JJJJifek r and clear wliich give grace and refinement to 
knowledge and undersUn^5^> the artist's taste. He talks of clouds which, 
den from ‘‘our greedy an 6^ , , like conversation between agile and free 

incapable of unde«tandW_^fctf i Jninds, spread shadows here and there, 
Rodin wrote down hlf fragmenting and reassembling as do human 

books, illustrating Ihemp^Lbs# f existences and loves. “The atmosphere, the 
.book lit an latimst®j9WS?Skd^ - l C0Un t r y* Ak once so sharp and So 

Rodin and In "Sft'.fiW ^ 

edge as an artist and ai ^ 8ta ' 

time gave him an undertWj^J^Pi^lghtofday. 

rigmflean ca ot the caU^J^m From the eleventh to the eighteenth 
MtotyvHe hoped to arouse w J^Igtenturies, the builders of French cathedrals 
the Importance and ineanW i ® u rf jf^^ur(*es worked with Joy and perpeta 
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civilization AnSF * 0 ancientB ■«* In «rt a higher equilib- 
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The Monitor's religious article 


Heaven and health 


Health is the permanent gift of God to His 
spiritual image and likeness, man. A mortal 
man is not the true man of God's creating but 
is a false belief about man. The Father of all, 
being perfect, docs not create imperfect 
children. And because He is divine Spirit, 
His offspring must he spiritual, not material. 

When Jesus looked at a leper or a cripple, 
he saw beyond the fleshly illusion to the true, 
spiritual selfhood of man as God's perfect 
likeness. Man is healthy because God main- 
tains His creation and all it includes in 
perfect harmony. Sickness has no place in 
perfection. And where do we look for 
perfection? Christ Jesus said, “The kingdom 
of God is within you.”* 

Instead nf worrying about health, and 
emphasizing the physical und letting it 
dominate thought, we can entertain Lhc 
thoughts — or spiritual facts — that heal. To 
the degree we do this, the heavenly kingdom 
Is in nur own consciousness and prayer helps 
us recognize it. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Diseoverer and 
Founder or Christian Science, writes, 
“Heaven is noL a locality, but a divine state of 
Mind in which all Lhe manifestations of Mind 
are harmonious and immortal, because sin is 
noL there and man is found having no 
righteousness of his own, but in possession 
of ‘the mind of the Lord,' as the Scripture 
says."** 

The consciousness of God, good — this is 
the heaven within us. It includes our perfect, 
spiritual identity, the nian each of us really 
is. This man is sinless, fearless, deathless, 
imbued with love for all. This is the real 
selfhood we must express in our daily lives, 
and each one of us is capable of doing it. 

When we listen for .God’s wise guidance, 
we begin to perceive some of the spiritual 
qualities that factually make up our real 
selfhood. It Is as though we take up an 
inheritance which has always been ours but 
has remained unclaimed in human ex- 
perience. 
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$;*s essential to understand the hanho- 
ibus use of night, and day, of light and 
hWA , when .looking 'at cathedral* . with 
Wap's, eyes. A cathedral; he explains, '.is 
8« pn the principle of living bodies! 'the 
BgiUbrium of moving mashes. By thfeuse of 
contrastlhg-i planes f the ; chtyiedhd 1 ‘ 


builders achieve equilibrium and the effect 
of solidity. Deep shadows and light areas, or 
halftones, give the building its magnificent 
vesture. Great shadows and great lights are 
carried solely by essential planes. The light 
and shadow of the day and the two twilights 
determined the placing of the great planes. 
AH is in accord with nature, he emphasized. 

“Beautiful relationships suggest nothing 
in particular but suggest a thousands things. 

A masterpiece is of necessity a very simple 
fhing which comprises only the essential. All 
masterpieces would be quite naturally ac- 
cessible to all men if they had not lost the 
spirit of simplicity.” 

From the eleventh through the eighteenth 
centuries “the French genius moves from 
epoch to epoch with youthful energy to 
introduce new phases In its architectural 
style. It disturbs nothing that exists, order is 
followed just , as nature itself draws fruit ' 
a .flowor; This Is tfansmissioti of ' 
life.- .' , . ■ . • ; ■ 

"Before I myself disappear," lie wrote 
near the aid of his notebooks, “I wish at 
least to have told my admiration for , them 
[the cathedrals], I wish- to pay them my debt 
of gratitude, I who owe them so much 
happiness I I wish to honor these stenep, so 
lovingly transformed Into masterpieces by- 1 ' 
humble and wise artisans; these moldings : 
admirably modeled like the UpS of a young 
woman; these beautiful lin^ring.' shadows ' 
where softness sleeps at the heart ^of power ; ; 
these del icate ahd vigorous ribs Springing up 
toward the vault and bending down upod the 
intersection of a flower; these rose win- 
dows. . .' ' • - ‘ \ 

This is Rodin’a only bopk and ,it !* ', 
important as an authentic avenue to the 
thoughts and emotions of one at the greatest ; 
sculptora bf thepMt twocedi^te.-i ;«j; : j>,; y, 
; " ' ' /'.»! • f Ann'^u)liday i ^obb'' / 


BIBLE VERSE 

Ye shall seek me. and find me, 
when ye shall search for me 
with all your heart. And I will be 
found of you, saith the Lord. 

Jeremiah 29:13, 14 


He will come 

Will become? He will come. 
t Ambt gl H ' . . 


Every divine prompting wc receive and 
obey, every glow of joy born in us through 
consciousness of God’s presence, every 
unset fed expression of His wisdom and 
goodness, will improve the quality or our 
existence. It is a pulling off of human, 
matter-based misconceptions about life, and 
a putting on of spiritual truth. 

This process of becoming, in a measure, 
heavenly minded, improves our health, for 
our bodies manifest what is in our own 
thought. As we lei more of God into our 
thought and more real love into our motives, 
wc are actually putting on the Mind of Christ 
with its healing, harmonizing power. Mrs. 
Eddy writes, " Because God is ever present, 
no boundary of time can separate us from 
Him and the heaven or His presence. "-f , 
fn the human illusion of being bounded by 
time and matter, our healing sometimes 
seems to depend on both. But this is not so, 
as we can prove for ourselves by finding the 
kingdom of God, the consciousness of our 
Lrue, inseparable unity with the Father. 

*Luke 17:21 ; “Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p. 291 ; + Unity of Good, p. 
87. 


The 

healing 

touch 

of Gods love 


In the Bible God promises, "I 
will restore health unto thee, 
and I will heal thee of lliy 
wounds." 

Are you longing for a greater 
assurance of God's healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and deep- 
er understanding of God may 
be required of you. A book that 
can help you is Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God's ever-present goodness. 
His power and His love. 
Science and Health speaks of 
God's steadfastness and His law 
of healing through prayer. It 
can show you how a change in 
your' concept of God and man 
can bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will show 
yoii how the Bible's promises 
arc fulfilled. 

.Yon can have' a paperback copy 
of this book by sending $2.50 
with (his coupon. : - 


Will be coma? He will come. 

Light of his presence will dispel Miss France? C. Carlson 

The darkness that has been Publisher's Agent 
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And clouds dispose forever. 
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COMMENTARY 


Melvin Maddocks 


Sticky 

business 


The Russians, according to a news bulletin, have 
succumbed to a Western folk habit: chewing gum. 
Indeed they are about to mass-produce their own. One 
only hopes they know what they are quite literally 
stepping into. 

It is difficult to imagine anybody wanting to take 
credit for the invention of chewing gum. But, for the 
record, the Russians are about 106 years later than a 
restless-jawed fellow from Ohio, name of William 
Semple, who concocted the first stfck of gum one not- 
so-memorable day back in 1869. 

Presumably nobody said “What hath God wrought? " 
And maybe those in on the dawn of gum-chewing 
history said nothing at all, given the jaw-cementing 
qualities of even latter-day gum. But once a modem 
historian has spit out his wad, two things can be said 
about gum. First of all, it sure beats chewing tobacco. 
And secondly — all ruminating Russians take note — 
gum has influenced American character. 

Consider what Is generally thought of as the 


American face: long, lean, with whipcord muscles on 
the throat. This is the giim chewer’s physiognomy just 
as surely as a barrel chest signifies n long-distance 
runner. The celebrated faces of Granl Wood’s "Amer- 
ican Gothic” are portraits of gum chewcrs. The 
peculiarly lugubrious staring expressions of the couple, 
it may be speculated, are not due to temperament or 
post-frontier hardships but to about 2 ( £ sticks of Juicy 
Fruit hastily parked in an upper molar. Or worse, 
swallowed. 

As for the famous American reputation for being 
laconic, the world is fortunate to get "Nope” or "Yup” 
out or a man disentangling his longue from the 
fiendishly ingenious trap of chicle and resin. 

Chewing glim, Russians, is not as easy ns it looks. 
There arc styles to choose from, techniques to learn. Is 
one to become an introspective, even moody Hotary 
Chewer, worrying one's cud in little circles? 

But perhaps you are a purposeful person. Then you 
will become an Up-and-Down Chewer who chews to a 
marching drum, overcoming obstacles on each gum- 
gnashing downbeat. 

On the other hand, if you are a friendly, gregarious 
sort, you will probably turn into a Gum Snapper, 
sending out these little smacking signals of fellowship 
to other gum-chewers. 

Gum-chewing, the Russians must also be aware, 
produces its syndromes of bourgeois ovcrachievement. 
Certain goal-setting competitors stuff stick after stick 
into their mouths in vulgar delusions of quantitative 


success. The record, though not listed lull* 

Hook of Records, is said lo be five packs ofiw? 
Pepsin. Then there nre those exhibitionist* 
chewing • the bubble blowers. 


The triumph of Tito 


At Ibis point, the Russians should reccgnk, 
hierarchy among gum-ehewers. Hubble ninuS * 


come ul the bottom. They nre presumed lobttSfc 
under 12 or second-rate athletes. The 
still alive today used to refer to all gunwhe**? 

"plebeian." Rut they reserved their special Josip BrtarTito. The score was slightly above 
bubble blowers. * ■ par ft>ir the course, on account of its being 


By Francis Renny 

Belgrade 

Sitting in the lounge or a Belgrade hotel the 
other night, surrounded by visiting delega- 
tions from Romania, Ghana and Jordan, this 
reporter made a rough analysis of the TV 
newscast rolling past on the set in the corner. 
Of eight ilema'mt featured — guess who? — 


A final word on economics. The Kremlin** 
Inform Uself on the effects of glim-inflation, 
which no amount of jaw boning will work. A jon, : 
tic study indicates that, though gumboils have*,/ 
at a penny for .15 years, their diameter has shrunkia 
seven-eighths to wic-lialf of an inch. Once, in*, 
inflation days, there were 190 balls to a pound. .V 
there ore 1 10. 

Manufacturers insist that gum bails are btfe 
because the sugar hus also dropped (almost 8 
percent), producing — don’t you see? — a kind oflor 
col gum. They arc less convincing when theysrguefer 
the new hollow centers: "The trapped air keeps . 
gum fresh and aerated." 

Ah, they don’t make even gum the way they usedfe 
But welcome aboard, Russian comrades, tothevorldil 
(he perpetual munch. Double your pleasure, deck 
your fun — if you believe. And when you sit down hi 
movie theater or u restaurant and, later, can’t get 14 
don’t say we didn’t worn you. 


Tito’s 83rd birthday in a few days’ time. Even 
so a casual observer could have been forgiven 
for thinking he was in one of the more old- 
fashioned monarchies. 


Reporters, however, are not supposed to 
observe casually. A few days spent talking to 
officials and ordinary citizens is enough to 
persuade this one that there is a world of 
difference between Tito and the late King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia; even more between 
Tito and Stalin. Modern Yugoslavia is a 
communist country, and words like "liberal” 
and "parliamentary democracy” are political 
pornography here. But at least anyone who 
dislikes the regime has the option of selling up 
and emigrating instead of being locked up in a 


concentration camp. And there cannot be 
many dictators who leL their principal oppo- 
nent retire comfortably on full pension, 
accessible to foreign correspondents, as Tito 
has with Milovan Djilas. Djilas cannot publish 
what be writes; but he can still enjoy the 
foreign royalties on what he has previously 
written and been imprisoned for — a kind of 
humane irony. Small wonder Djilas says of his 
former chief: “Tito is not a cruel man.’’ 

He is a vain man, a ladies’ man, a bon 
viveur, and everybody knows it and forgives 
him. For above ail Tito has preserved his 
youthful country’s brittle unity. (Yugoslavia 
did not exist before the Treaty of Versailles.) 

. As (he guidebook puts it, Yugoslavia com- 
prises six republics, five nationalities, four 
religions, three languages, two alphabets and 
one abiding passion — independence. The 
republics, for the record, are Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Macedonia, Montenegro and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. At limes the one thing they have 
had in common has been the certainty that 
they did not want anyone else — certainly not 
the Germans or the Russians — running them. 
Under Tito’s ruthless leadership Ihey became 
the only people in occupied Europe to win 


their own liberation from the Nazis; and 
communist though he was, Tito refused to 
hand that liberty over to Moscow. 


The problem then was, how (0 prevent 
Moscow exploiting old rivalries between Yu- 
goslavia's different nations in order to put the 
country under (he same yoke as Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and the rest. Tito did it with 
two devices: the first a federal constitution 
which insists upon the rights of Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes and the rest not to be made standard- 
ized Yugoslavs run from Belgrade; and the 
second, a unique kind of Industrial democracy 
known as "self-management.” The theory 
behind it is that the Russians aren't really 
communists al all — they are just stale 
capitalists. It isn’t communism to expropriate 
private bosses and then make everyone an 
employee of the state. You must give the 
workers control over their own work: the 
right to plan their own production, their own 
Investment, oven their own pay. And they 
must be able Lo hire and fire their own 
management. 


pay than they can afford; others over invest. 
Almost all of them complain about the endless 
meetings they have to attend. In fact the 
League or Communists manipulates them, and 
most workers' councils rely on the advice of 
their hired experts. But the system does give 
everyone a stake in the success or failure of 
the enterprise, which can be anything from a 
locomotive plant to a government propaganda 
office. Above all, it reinforces the Yugoslav 
pride In being a nation that once again Is 
different from the rest. Moscow says 11 is all 
"anarcho-syndicalism” which is a terrible 
communist swear-word. But Belgrade says 
self-management is spreading, and detects 
signs of it in West Germany, Holland, Scandi- 
navia and even Britain. . 


U is ail rather Utopian, and often it goes 
wrong. Some workers vote themselves more 


Will it nil survive Tito? For a start, Tito is in 
far better health than FYanco — at the same 
age. But most Yugoslavs, whatever they may 
think of one-party rule (and not all of them 
Like It) will tell you that if the Russians are 
thinking of moving in the way they did in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, they had better 
remember what happened to the Nazis thirty 
years ago. 


U.S. seapower: build-up or foul-up? 


Joseph C- Harsch 
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The games navies play 
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, The New York Timeshaa startled some of its 
readers by printing accounts of how United 
' SL^es suhraorines on intelligence gathering 


fairly widely known but not previously put 
together in a single published account. 



Three things, it seems to me, need to be said 
about this reporl to put the matter in 
perspective. 
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First, both Soviet and American navies have 
long been in the practice of playing tricky and 
dangerous games. What American subma- 
rines do around the Soviet shore line, Soviet 
submarines and other ships (often parading as 
harmless fishermen) do around American and 
allied shore lines. There is nothing the 
-American tfovy. has done which the Soviets 
haven't doive also — - within thelr respectlve 
'capacities.' 
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Second, much of the report is not news to 
people who keep up with such matters. The 
Times reporter has come up with one item 
which so far as I can learn had heat kept 
strictly secret. He says that American subma- 
rines on intelligence patrol have Learned how 
to sit on the ocean bottom and read the 
communications traffic moving over Soviet 
cables. Otherwise, the report is of material 


. Third, the report say? that il Is presumed in 
U’.& Navy Orgies (this iscohflnnedJ that the. 
Soviets know all about the American prac- 
tices. Equally, the U.S. Navy knows about 
such operations by their Soviet competitors. 

So we arc talking about tho propriety of an 
American newspaper publishing Information 
which is known to the national competitor (tho 
Soviet Union) but hitherto more or less kept 
away from the American public. Should tho 
American press play the government game In 
keeping only tho American people — who pay 
the freight - In Ignorance of what their 
submarines are doing? 

Most people would probably agree lhat so 
long as an .intelligence operation of (his kind is 
in fact a secret from the competitor it should 
be kept as a secret. Bui let us consider only 
the case of an American naval operation which 
Moscow has detected and knows all about even 
if unable to prevent it. Why keep it out of the 
public domain? 


'There is one angle here which should be 
weighed. Yea, the Soviet and American navies 
play the intelligence game with each other. 
They are right now negotiating about a 
possible set of rules to keep (he game from 


getting too dangerous. Hut there arc certain 
proprieties lo be observed for practical rca 
sons. 

For example, ir an American submarine 
trails a Soviet squadron on maneuvers, in 
detected, and makes n successful escape 
there is private humiliation fur the Soviet 
skippers who failed to hang on in Iheir prey. 
But if the Americana boast of having escaped 
then the humiliation becomes public and calls 
for some form of protest or reprisal . 

The classic example of how the game lies 
been played In (he past was provided when n 
British naval reserve officer named tiomdr. 
Lionel Crabbc failed (0 return from a scuba 
dive near the Soviet cruiser Ordzhonikidze at 

anchor in Portsmouth Harbor, April 18, 1956. 

The British Government denied any official 
knowledge of what Commander Crabbe had 
been trying to do and also any knowledge of 
what had happened lo him. Speculation has 
been lively. Most accounts assume that he was 
either captured by Soviet frogmen operating 
through an underwater airlock in the ship 1 * 
hull, or was killed by some device fired from 
the ship. But there has never been an official 
admission that he had been doing anything 
more serious than taking a dive. Nor have the 

Soviets ever said one word about whaUhev did 

to Commander Crabbe. 

Working against an American official m- 


By Les Asp in 

The Department of Defense claims that it 
desperately needs the new nuclear missile 
Trident submarine to perpetuate the balance 
of terror that has deterred war between the 
United States and Soviet Union for the past 30 
years. 

But the Pentagon's program to build 10 new 
highly sophisticated Trident submarines at a 
cost of $16.1 billion is in deep trouble. Two 
major investigations by the General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) have disclosed that the 
program to design a new 4,000-mile-range 
Trident missile has "major technical prob- 
lems” and that the actual construction of the 1 
10 ships will be delayed by as much as three 


been a managerial nightmare. The problem Is 
so bad that the Navy has been forced to ask 
Congress for a special $2.3 billion cost overrun 
"slush” fund to pay for ships already approved 
by Congress. For $2.3 billion the taxpayers 
will not receive any new scrips — only enough 
cash to get the ships already approved. 

In short, we are witnessing for the first Ume 
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the virtual breakdown of the Navy's manage- 
rial system to procure ships. Privately senior 
Navy officials acknowledge that the problem 
is only going to get worse. 

How did we get in such a fix? 

First, the Navy is now relying on only three 
shipyards — Litton In Mississippi, Newport 
News in Virginia, and General Dynamics in 
Groton, Conn. — lo build almost all of our 
front-line fighting ships. Newport News is the 
only shipyard that can build an aircraft 
carrier. It now seems certain that all the 


Trident submarines will be constructed at 
Groton. Litton instill trying to build 35 ships at 
its new Pascagoula, Mississippi, "shipyard of 
the future,” despite Ita well-documented lack 
of success. 

Second, the mismanagement of these lim- 
ited facilities has been phenomenal. The 
progress is so slow at Litton that construction 
has stopped on ships scheduled for delivery in 
1973. The Navy would like the Congress and 
the public to believe that its $2.3 billion slush 
fund la a catch-up amount to cover inflation. In 
Tael, according lo internal Pentagon docu- 
ments, only about half of the $2.3 billion is 
inflation: The rest is needed for cost overruns 
pure and simple. During the last three months 
of 1974 alone. Navy shipbuilding programs 
suffered $3.2 billion worth of cost overruns — 
none of which were related to Inflation. 


Third, il must be acknowledged, inflation 
has hit Navy shipbuilding particularly hard. 
Shipbuilders are reimbursed for Navy con- 
tracts for inflation based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indices for shipbuilding mate- 
rial and manpower. The shipbuilder Is guaran- 
teed lhat the price of the ship will go up ns fast 
as the index. This system creates little 
incentive to hold down labor and material 
costs and may even encourage higher prices. 

To combat these serious problems the Navy 


must start building more "austere” ships that 
are simpler and cheaper. Unless simpler 
designs are adopted immediately the ship- 
building budget, which has been slightly more 
than $3 billion annually in the early '70s, will 
double or triple by the close of the decade. 

The Navy should also resist the temptation 
of ship design changes which result in massive 
cost increases and lay the groundwork for 
shipbuilders to lodge claims — requests to 
cover alleged cost increases. Of course, the 
Navy must also be willing to hold Its big 
contractors’ feet to the fire and resist the 
demands for bailouts. The Navy has offered 
some resistance to Litton Industries but not 
enough to deter -that conglomerate from 
demanding an extra $560 million for 5 of the 35 
ships under contract at Pascagoula. 

Unless Navy management shapes up, the 
size of our Navy will continue to shrink or we 
may bankrupt our economy trying to build a 
600-ship Navy (a goal set by the Navy and the 
House Armed Services Committee) . 

America, needs a strong Navy, but we have 
sadly learned that our resources are limited 
and the Navy must make maximum use of 
each dollar appropriated for ships. 

Los Aspfn ( D) of Wisconsin Is a member 
□/ the Armed Services Committee In tile 
United States House of Representatives. 


Laos: the ravaging of Shangri-la 
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Moscow blows hot and cold on revolution 
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be traced between! the lines of speeches made 
by Soviet leaden on the "crisis of capitalism” 
do not conform to the ups and downs of the 
crista itself. Last year ,Rorto Ponomarev, the 





While denying (hat the Kremlin tm poet - 
poned the revolution, the Kftnunonl* article 
??“ W ?he comrades to the 
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telling world's Communlste, presented 
them w*th a greater opportunity than tiwy had 
ever had. . ' 

But 
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J1U ;W»y "ignore!*- tee. iavor- 
wle. conditions for the “upsurge: of the 
Workers’ movement,” It' says, and they “be- 
little” the imw opportunlties for the struggle 
against Imperialism. 

: : But the same article VkOto against "the 
adventurist 'doctrine of the export of revolu- 
tion” and denounces, for good measure, the 
"extremists” and the "leftists” who catifor "a 
purely proletarian, revolution.’^ The: official 
Soviet line is, pbvfously, somewhere, between 
the two views iKommunlst denounces. It Is a 
line teat Is constanUyBhifUng. as if in response 
te ibe changing opportiini ties presen ted by the 


rauhjst ,ie evea more concerned that the 
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. Hon. Conditions were not^et ripe ToC revohi- \ \ 
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We had every small staff. But in Vientiane, 
ithen no more than an overgrown village, there 
was ...hot adequate housing even for that 
bep' When I sought <help faote ‘tbS fitote 
nnment administrative people. I was told 
?re was no use wasting American money 
e since within six monthB Laos would be 
n the drain” — - that is. taken over by the 
munisls. This prediction was. premature 
.about two decades. . 
jjjVhal happened wad that the United. States 
vernmcnl chose not to accept this fatalism 
.’ as (he French withdrew from Vietnam, 
ahd Cambodia during subsequent 
;lhs. stepped briskly into their dioes. 
s a hidtter of fact there was at that time 
Really no indigenous communist “threat" 
i.Laps, even less in Cambodia. At the Paris 
'erreefi the Lao delegation had .been 
lei* pressure from the French who wanted a 
bk Settlement. To the intense Indignation of 
ijhen Crown Prince — the present King of 
the; Lao delegation agreed that .(ho 
bot Lao." or Lao Communist forces who; 
iltecn fighting tljd Frrach, should be 
ipd tq •■regroup" in two northern prpv- ; 
adjacent to North Vietnam and China 


until they could be “reintegrated" into the 
Royal Jjio Army. What actually happened, as 
the Prince had foreseen, was that the Pathet 
tarn, with Vietnamese backing, held onto these 
provinces permanently, thus creating a state 
within a slate. 

The literal truth was that at; that time the 
; Pathet I^qo numbered only a few'huhdred aqd 
; r lhat the large majorfty of (he trbopk qccupy- 
Eng these two provinces were^ North Vietnam- 
ese. who remained there in flagrant violation 
of the Geneva Accords. 


Communism at that time had no appeal to 
Laotians, first because the peasants — 90 
percent of the population v- owned thqlr own 
land and, except for some primitive mountain 
tribes, lived comfortably; second, because the 
privileged cla& was small and unpretentious 
und there was np.yestige of a '‘class struggle” ; 
«md third, because communism was atepoiated 
with the .Vietnamese, who were ttife. traditional 
enemies of I^ao^. 


The United Stales picked up “the white 
win’s hurderj” from the' French because 


itu in s iiuroen': from me rrenen pecause the : 
J^otians dcspehalely needed aind wanted us. 
Tiicfr. national eqpnomy was nbt remotely self- 
. supporting! They could barely fund $ small , 
policeforce. Theybould notbegin.to rpstf ■ ai(d : 

! arm the 30.Ud(hman army jphpritqf ffdm the r 
\ French' which they tnid the UiS. considered 
1 necessary to ■ contain . tho ; Vietnamese - en- 
' sconced bn their northern provinces. 1 


Of course the U.S. had its own fish to fry. It 
was obsessed with what was very probably a . 
delusion that, ir undeterred, Chinese hordes 
would pour down into Indo-China. The U.S. 
had a more justified apprehension about 
North Vietnamese ambitions not oniy'to 
reunite their pWn country . but . to dominate 
IbeirnelghbOr?; ;, : ; -L i; 

Fqf these reASon^ it' seemed desifaqlj? 1 To 
unite aft noncommunist political forces -- of 
the right, center, and moderate left — in a 
coalition government, and this was United 
Slates policy during my tenure. Subsequently, 
however, three developments occurred which , 
led to thti present unhappy denouement In 
Labs.-':. • •• ' ''■’•.■V-: ■ 

; First,' as isooif ,as the United .State? .cdfn-'/. 
■mcnCed its. military and. ecdnomld aid ,p^ 
grains, Parkinson’s Law began: to operate^ ■; 
Tho yory modest . American presence hai- 
looned. ynlh|n * few years into legiohs of 
mflilury nfficers in quiftl, CIA agents in every ■ 
sort of guise, economista and experts of every 
vuriely — qll cotispiquous, and many intrusive 
in'ii country of three million people. 


‘ Second,; Washington embraced the thesis 

>. kind 


that, coalition government of any. kind were ‘ 
dangerous, H'i must exerqlse : 1(6 ; pr^ 
drimlrianlinf luenceioepfeureihat o»|ly 
: puhe ' 'righl Is l s‘ ■ i were ‘ jh the seals of phwer !; 
: Mmi nil olhct^ pur^ed The regUll whi tO brlrjg : 
nliotil ihe defection of h^y 4 ‘neufrflllste :r a1 ; 


the center and., the occupation in lBGOrfl) of 
nearly half the : country by The reinforced 
' Patliet Lao and the North Vietnamese, 

The third development was the renewal at., 
the same lime of the war in Vietnam, which 
caused the Nor th ViCtrmmese to seize and. hold . 
the Ho Chi Mint! Trail as a supply route tyi the 
South. -Ai (he ,U.S. became deeply involved In ': .! 
the war from lWS pni thisi ipevitably niade^i' 
LaQsd 'main t hedler of military operations. 

Thus, tragically, a Pacific Buddhist popu- 
lation. living in what had bpena Shangri-la of 
sorts, having no serious ' ahtodg 

Ihcmselves, were Involved by:outalders, yiet- •; 
namese 'and Americans, In a ; 36^yter';War ' 
Which was nOt'lhetr own; wdre devastated 1’ 
displaced; and unnaturally divided 1 into war- 
ring factions;; and ff nd ly, i t woptd appear, 
hare been delivered into (he hands of tee modi % . 
politically extreme ^ ind- (he least Character- ^ 
isticpliy Lnotitet arnbhgtnem. : , f w ’ :-, 
There are many lessons for allof Usin this.;, 
fragment; bf history, but jflsthe Laotians who y 
will have to poV. (lie price. Lei ds hdpe tjhjdl- / ' v * ■ 
eveliiiinlly their natural gehi lehtes and toier* . 
once \yill mellow the passions which outsiders ’ , 

: have k}qd|eti.' .... 
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